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“These two pictures 
tell the truth 
very plainly.” 


A strong. testimonial to the effi- 
ciency, dependability and service 
worth of BAHNSON HUMIDI- 
FIERS. 


Our services are yours for the ask- 
ing. 


THE BAHNSON CO. 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 437 Fifth Avenue 
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Card Clothin 


made in the 


SOUTH 


equal to the 


BEST 


Charlotte Manufacturin 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Frost Proof losets 


Manufacturers of the following 
Machines 
COTTON MACHINES 
Cleaning Combing Machines 
Opening Drawing Frames 
Conveying Roving lrames 
Distributing Spinning Frames 
Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 
Loom Dobbies 
COTTON WASTE MACHINES 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 
Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 
SILK MACHINES 
Ring Twisters 
WOOLEN MACHINES 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 

water: Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat. 


Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 


not break. 
Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frumes 
WORSTED MACHINES 
a Cone Roving Frames Ring Twisters : SOLD BY JOBBERS 
| EVERY W HERE 
WHITINSVILLE,MASS.U. 


| OFFICE CHARLOTTE.N.C. 


) | Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 
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Joseph Bancroft Joseph Bancroft & Sons Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
1831 1865 1889 


JOHN BANCROFT JOSEPH BANCROFT JOHN MACADAM R. 0. COOKE 
President Vice-President Vice-President Treasurer 


Joseph Bancroft 
Sons Company 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Bleachers, Dyers, and Finishers 
of 


Cotton Piece Goods 
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All Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


THE DAVID BROWN CO. 


DAVID M. BROWN, President 


GEORGE GIBSON BROWN, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


MASS. 


—Superior— 


Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


of Every Description 


FACTORIES ON FOSTER STREET, SOUTH LAWRENCE 


Note Factory Facilities for Manufacturing 


“HIGH GRADE” Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Facilities Are the id - Quality the Fi inest 
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HUNTER 


Manufacturing Commission Co. 


58-60 Worth Street New York City 


Selling Agents For 


Southern Cotton Mulls 


Fabrics for Home and Export 


Domestic Branch Offices 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia 
Baltimore St. Louis Greensboro 
Cleveland Atlanta Kansas. City 


Foreign Branch Offices 


Havana, Cuba Barraquilla, Colombia Sydney, Australia 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Guatemala City, Guatemala Melbourne, Australia 
Caracas, Venezuela London, England Panama City, Panama 
Lima, Peru Athens, Greece Bogota, Colombia 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


to the 


JOBBING TRADE 


for the 
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BELTING 


— 


This Book will Tell You How- 


To Find the Circumference of a Pulley. 

To Find Speed of Belt. 

To Find Length of Belt Required. 

To Find the Horsepower Transmitted by a Belt. 


To Find Speed a Belt Must Travel to Transmit Any 
Required Horsepower. 


To Find Width of Belt Necessary to Transmit Any Given 
Horsepower. 


To Find Diameter Necessary to Make Any Required ui 


Number of Revolutions. 
Also gives rules and diagrams for Lacing a Belt, and other 
helpful information. 


Furthermore, this handsome illustrated Book will give you par- 
liculars about Cocheco, Defiance, Buckeye and Shedite (water 
and steam proof) Belting which will result in greater and more 
economical production. This book will be a valuable addition to 
your business library—Send for it today. 


SONS 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1416 FRANKLIN ST. ST. MME 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YO BASS. 
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Soda Ash for Kier-Boiling 


versus 


Special Textile Sodas 


CONOMY in the modern textile mill demands an investigation of the question: 
Why should we use a special textile soda in the kier-boil when half as much 
straight soda ash gives the same results at less than half the cost? 


Soda ash is a standard commodity of known composition and market price. Be- 
cause of its practically 100 per cent detergent value, Mathieson 58 per cent Soda Ash 
(99.23 per cent sodium carbonate) is. the most economical alkali for the kier-boil. 
Straight soda ash does the work of double its weight of special soda. 


Many textile mills have reduced their costs by applying Mathieson Soda Ash in this 
way. Our technical staff is always at your service. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


25 WEST 43% STREET NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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Crompton and Knowles Hyatt equip- 
ped silk looms at The Stewart Silk 
Company, Easton, Pa. 


Cotton broad looms of thee Hopedale 
Manufacturing Co., equipped with 
Hyatt bearings, at The Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company, Biddeford, Me. 


Hopedale Hyatt equipped 90” sheeting 
looms at The Gambrill and Mellville 
Mills, Bessemer City, N.C. 


Eleven Years Service— 


A Good Beginning 
For Hyatt Loom Bearings 


In 1913 a battery of Hyatt bearing equipped 
looms was installed in a large mill, where 
they have been in continuous operation ever 
since. 


Not one of the Hyatt bearings in this instal- 
lation has ever failed, nor has it ever been 
necessary to replace one of them. Just an- 
other link in the chain of evidence on the 
durability of Hyatt roller bearings. 


These bearings perform with the same com- 
plete satisfaction in all classes of looms, elim- 
inating repairs and adjustments, increasing 
production and cutting operating costs. 


A new illustrated bulletin covering the ap- 
plication of Hyatt bearings to all classes of 
textile machinery is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Write for a copy. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK HUNTINGTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
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CHENEY BROTHERS Dress, Decorative and 
South Manchester, Conn. Upholstery Silks, 
Frank Cheney, Jr., Pres. Velvet; Ribbons; Cravats, 
; Chas. Cheney, Sec., Treas. | and Men’s Hosiery 
*F ParkSpray Humidifiers Help Cheney Brothers to 
: Quality In Your Cravat and Milady’s Ribband 
; 
| To associate humidifiers with Mr. G. H. Miller their Supervis- if 
milady’s ribband may seem to’ ing Engineer, writes us this way: ; 
have taxed the elasticity of the “© tats ; 
word quality. But quality prod- with your com- 
ucts naturally attract one another. P@ny from the very first contract 
. which we gave you in 1909 have 
| Cheney Brothers is a quality been most satisfactory. This 7 
| house. Nothing short of the best refers both to service and to sat- ; 
willdo. The best raw material—  isfactory apparatus. Needless to | 
the best help—the best of factory say our future air conditioning ; 
working conditions and the bestin - problems will be submitted to ; 
machinery all contribute. you. 
‘ 
In 1909 Cheney Brothers tried CHENEY BROTHERS” ; 
| out Park§pray Humidifiers and 7 
have continued to use and to 
extend their use ever since. 
I: 
| 
7 Parks -Cramer Company 
T Engineers G Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning ; 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
: 
| pRught_ Regains 
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The Delivery Bugaboo Banished 


ELIVERY on dyed yarns should no longer be a bugaboo to textile 
mills making colored goods. 


In the days when warp ‘dyeing could not be avoided 
delivery of dyed yarn was a matter of months. It was necessary to place 
orders for dyeing far in advance of the time when the popular colors for 
the coming season could be accurately predicted. If you guessed right you 
made money, if you guessed wrong you lost. 


Of course it was not as bad as it might have been because everybody 
was in the same fix. Warp dyeing was the only method. 


Today however the mill that still uses warp dyeing is at a decided 
disadvantage as compared with the mill that has its yarn dyed by the 
modern method, the FRANKLIN PROCESS. 


This extremely successful process enables us to make delivery on an 
average of ten days to two weeks. And when necessary we are prepared 
to make substantial shipments within 2 or 3 days after receipt of yarn. 
Customers who keep stocks of gray yarn on hand with us frequently get 
such quick deliveries. 


The yarn is wound from bobbins to Franklin Packages. These packages 
are dyed in the wound form and after dyeing go directly into the V creel for 
warping. There is no long chain beaming operation at all. It is 
absolutely eliminated. 


Thus we not only save you time but also money. 


And the colors are superior. Applied under pressure, Franklin colors 
completely penetrate the yarn giving unusually solid and brilliant results. 


Prompt delivery, a reduction in manufacturing cost, superior colors,— 
and prices are no more than those of any other process, sometimes less. It 
is a money making opportunity which demands your careful investigation. 


Why not get the complete story? Write for our color cards as a 
starter. A letter on your business stationery will bring them, also a 
Franklin representative, if you so specify. 


~ FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Dyers - Yarn Merchants - Mtrs Glazed Yarns - Dyeing Machines 


2 Philadelphia - PROVIDENCE - Manchester, Eng: 


New York Office 72 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN F COMPANY 
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Meeting Southern Textile 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation was called to order at 11 o'clock (Eastern time) A. M. on 
the 13th day of June, 1924, at Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, 
North Carolina, by the President, Mr. James A. Chapman, Jr., of 
Inman, South Carolina. 

President Chapman: Let’s come to order, gentlemen. The 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Southern Textile Association is 
now in session. I will ask Mr. Marshall Dilling, of Gastonia, 
North Carolina, to open with prayer, while we stand. 

INVOCATION 
By Mr. Marshall Dilling, Gastonia, N. C. 

Our Father Who art in Heaven, we thank Thee for the privilege of 
meeting here this morning. We thank Thee that we as men, who are 
engaged in the same line of business, can meet here to discuss our prob- 
lems, and that we can be of help to each other. We thank Thee for the 
privilege of this occasion. We thank Thee that we are privileged to 
meet here. 

We pray Thee, Father, that Thou wilt guide the deliberations of this 
meeting here. Help those, who take part in it. and grant that they may 
be something done here that will prove profitable to us, and that we 
may carry into our work for the betterment of ourselves, those whom 
we represent, and the communities at large. 

Direct everything that is done, and to Thy Name be the honor and 
glory, in Jesus’ Name, Amen. 

President Chapman: For some reason— don’t know why—they 
seem to expect a President to make what they call an address. | 
think they must have had at one time an orator for President of 
this Association, and he wanted to start something. The result 
is that you all have got to suffer for it, for you certainly have not 
an orator up here now. (Laughter.) 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT JAMES A. CHAPMAN, JR. 


In 1771 there was born a man, Robert Owen, who later became the 
superintendent of a large cotton mill. It was not until he was 18 years 
old that he heard of the wonderful new machine that was run by steam 
and spun cotton into yarn. He had seen his mother make yarn on her 
hand spinning wheel and when he heard that it could be made by ma- 
chinery it appealed to him. Fortunately he had saved some money, 80 
he resigned his job and bought three mule spinning frames and started 
in as a manufacturer. 

After he had been running his own plant for about a year he saw an 
advertisement for an experienced superintendent and applied for the 
job. He was able to convince the owner of this big mill, which employed 
100 hands, that he was able to run the job, so at the age of 19 he became 
superintendent. His job was somewhat broader than most of ours, as 
he bought and installed all of the new machinery, hired all of the help, 
fixed the wages, bought the cotton, made it into yarn and then sold itt. 
We would call that a pretty good job for a man much less a boy. 
Strange to say, he made good and the mill made money. 

This young fellow was, what we would call today, a modern superin- 
tendent. He refused to employ children under 10 years old, cul the hours 
of a working day from 12 to 10. He even organizezd day and night 
schools and day nurseries. The homes of his people were improved, 
shower baths being put in and prizes were offered for the best looking 
yards. - At that time there was a tax on windows, but he put in many, 
etting in plenty of fresh air and light. 

In those days yarns were sold in five-pound packages and like today 
they were hard to sell, but instead of cutting prices and quality, as others 
were doing, he improved quality. Soon buyers were coming to him and 
his yarns were in demand. Then he began putting a label on each 
package which read, “This package was made under the supervision of 
Robert Owen.” I wonder how many of us are making yarns or cloth on 
every package or piece of which we would be willing to put such a label? 
This is what the Southern Textile Association is striving to do, to help 
all of the mills make such a quality of yarn and cloth that all that will 
be needed to sell them is to label them, “Made in Southern mills under 
the supervision of Southern men.” 

During the past year we have had two meetings of the Association 
and four meetings of the different sections striving towards this end. 

The Weavers Section held two meetings, the first at Shelby, N. C., on 
August 24th, last year. At this meeting slashing and slasher room prob- 


lems were discussed, also different problems in the weave room. Starches 
and sizes seem to have had the foremost place in the minds of the 
weavers for the past year. When Mr. Gibson made his report to the 
Association in August last fall the whole time allowed for discussion was 
taken up discussing starches. So great was this interest that it was 
decided to hold another meeting of the weavers. This was done in 
Spartanburg on May 16th. Practically the whole meeting was devoted 
to the discussion of starches and sizes. I will not enter into a report 
of this meeting, as Mr. Gibson will tell us all about it in his report. I 
would like to make this statement, however: If is mighty hard for us 
cotton mill fellows, who have to manufacture goods to the same standards 
to understand why starch manufacturers cannot manufacture starches 
fo the same standards. 

The Carders held a very interesting meeting in Charlotte last Decem- 
ber. It rained all the day before and the day of the meeting, but as if 
was we had a very good attendance, something over 200 being present. 
Mr. Corn is to make a report of this meeting. 

Rain seemed to follow the sectiqnal meetings this year. On April 
isith the Spinners held their meeting in the Proximity Manufacturing 
Companys Y. M. C. A. at Greensboro. This meeting was well attended, 
considering the day, buf many were kept away by the weather. After a 
day spent in discussing spinning room problems, the main one being 
filling wound*warp, some of us enjoyed a trip through the White Oak 
Milis. I wish to pause here long enough to say that all who missed that 
trip missed a good opportunity of seeing a wonderful plant. I want 
also to add that the Spinners’ Section will always be under obligations 
lo Mr. Cone for his hospitality. 

While the Operating Executives of Georgia is not an organization of 
the Southern Textile Association, I would like to say that they had two 
meetings during the year, discussing many different problems. 

At all of these meetings very wide differences of opinions were shown, 
which only shows the crying need for the Textile Foundation. I know 
that it will be of interest to you to hear that the Board of Governors of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association has approved the idea 
and just as soon as conditions are right we expect to go to the mills 
and ask them to support the Foundation. 

I would like to ask that in the future you co-operate better with the 
chairman of the different sections. They send out questionnaires to you 
asking that you return them filled out. Do you do it? One or two of 
you do. And then some of you complain about the same subjects coming 
up at every meeting. These men try their best, giving lots of time 
preparing for the meetings, but they cannot make them a success unless 
you help them. 

A few years ago New England laughed at the idea of cotton goods 
being made in the South. Today the South is fast coming to the point 
where it will laugh at the idea of cotton goo@s being made anywhere 
except in the South. We believe that in the cotton growing States is 
the proper place for the cotton mill and we are fast coming to the 
conclusion that if a cotton mill is to be successful, continually, it must 
be in one of the Southern States. A few years ago New England believed 
the same thing with the difference that New England was the place 
instead of the South. They were wrong, are we right or wrong? Is the 
South always going to be, what she is fast getting to be. the cotton 
manufacturing center of the world? She is, if we members of the 
southern Textile Association stay wide awake, are always ready to try 
new and improved ideas, always strive to keep our mills better and 
more modernly equipped and always pul quality above quantity, quality 
above immediate gain. If we always keep these thoughts foremost in 
our minds then some day instead of reading as we read the report of 
the cotton cloth imported during April as over 13 million square yards 
valued at more than two and three-quarter millions of dollars, we will 
read imports of cotton cloth practically nothing. 

Forget these ideals, stop trying to improve yourselves and the men 
who are working for us, let our plants run down and become satisfied 
with old machines and old methods, then instead of reading as we read 
something over 13 million square yards imported during one month we 
will read many times that amount. As Phillips Brooks said, “Sad is the 
day for any man when he becomes absolutely satisfied with the life he 
is living, the thoughts that he is thinking and the deeds that he is doing. 
when there ceases to be forever beating at the door of his soul a desire 
to do something larger which he feels and knows he was meant and 
intended té do.” Gentlemen, progress is our salvation. 

Before closing I wish to say that the men in the mills are going 
forward. Did you know that several counties in South Carolina have 
their own local county associations made up of second hands, overseers 
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and superintendents of the mills in their counties? I know of three such 
associations and every one of them mean business. I think this is a step 
in the right direetion and predict that great good will come from these 
meetings if they are properly directed. 


There tsdne suggestion I would like to make to your new officers 
and that is to discontinue the semi-annual meeting of the Association. 
When we began meeting twice a year there were no sectional meetings 
being held and we needed the two meetings. Now with thre or four of 
these meetings being held each year, as I see it. there is no need for 
the semi-annual meeting of the Association. This is merely a suggestion, 
but if your new officers see it as I do L would be glad to see them 
adopt it. 


And now I want to thank you for the honor you have bestowed upon 
me In making me your president. I have tried to serve you and have 
enjoyed doing the little | have been able to do. I especially wish to 
thank the officers and chairmen of the different sections and committees 
for the good work they have done. In closing let me ask that everyone 
of you give your officers for the coming year your hearty support, 
backed up by hard work 


MARSHALL DILLING 
New President, Southern Textile Association 


President Chapman: We will now have the Report of the 
Carders’ Division by Mr. J. O. Corn, Chairman of that Division. 


REPORT OF CARDERS’ SECTIONAL MEETING 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association: 

Realizing that the majority of those who are here today were at our 
meeting in Charlotte, and also that this is not a time when anyone likes 
lo hear a very lengthy report, I have made mine very short. 

The carders’ Sectional Meeting was held on Wednesday, December 13. 
1923, in the Chamber of Commerce Building of Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Although the weather was very unfavorable, a very gratifying number 
Was present, and after a few encouraging remarks by our President and 
Mr. Dilling, the meeting was turned into a round table discussion, and 
lor the sole purpose of having more individuals take part and plenty of 
time to get a frank expression from all, I planned for no prepared papers; 
and wishing to summarizze some of the results, which have been accom- 
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plished within the past three years, the first questions advanced was: 

How many have changed their method of mixing since 1921? 

This is a question which has been discussed at length at every meet- 
ing, and many and various methods and ideas for mixing have been 
advanced. To this question only one stated that he had changed only 
his method; several had changed their method along with machinery 
changes; but these results could not be attributed to the method of 
mixing as the machinery conditions would enter. The question comes 
back, “What is the best method of mixing?” — 

Frankly speaking, I do not know the best practical way. We all have 
our ideas, and they are all the best, but the question is coming up af 
our next meeting, and we want to find the reason why. Some questions 
to consider: 

Does the aerating assist the cotton in throwing off or absorbing 
moisture, or is it equalization of moisture? 

Is the fibre as strong after losing and regaining as before the loss? 

At what per cent of regain is cotton most suitable for cleaning? 

Is the blending of cotton grown in various sections essential, staple 
being equal? 

In other words, what takes place when cotton is aged? 

What are the main objectives in ageing? 

Vertical Openers: From those who have the speed of their beaters 
the general opinions are reasonably close, ranging near 650 R.P.M. At 
this report no attempt will be made to average avaste figures. We had 
a few reports on waste figures, but owing to arrangements of one. two, 
three, or in tandem, I didn’t see I could give a conservative figure on 
waste, but I think that we should have those figures at our next meeting: 
Unless you bring that out, of course we cannot give them. I know what 
| am deing, but I don’t want to say that is what a vertical opener ought 
to do by any means. 

Picking: The principal discussions on Picking were in regard to the 
variation in the length of laps and weights. On these subjeets a ques- 
lionnaire has been sent out to the various mills, but only a few were 
returned. The greatest variation reported was.2% yards on a ;7-vard 
lap, or 5.9 per cent. This is a very important question and more of us 
should know exactly what we are doing, and the reports indicate that a 
great deal has been done to reduce the variations, judging from previous 
reports of previous meetings, I understand at the meeting in Anderson 
variations reported were considerably larger than at the one in Charlotte. 
If is a test, however, in which one can be very easily misled and fool 
himself, if the measuring is not done by a very careful person. ‘Unless 
you have some means of measuring as the lap is unwound, you are likely 
lo have some stretch. The solutions offered for overcoming these varia- 
tions in length were solely in keeping the machines in good condition. 
such as removing worn drop levers, worms and gears, constituting the 
measuring mechanism of the picker, proper adjustments of racks and 
Iriction. On this subject a paper was read by Mr. D. D. Powers, a repre- 
sentative of Saco-Lowell Shops, in which he mentioned four causes for 
variation in length, which were the same as mentioned above. Quoting 
some figures of test, which he had made with proper friction adjustments, 
and with too much friction, showing that it was possible to vary the 
length one per cent in winding, he then brought ott the most important 
question, and that is, the yard-to-yard variation, stating that on two- 
process picking with the proper Opening the variation from the heaviest 
fo the lightest yard should not be more than one ounce and on three- 
process should be much less. He also disapproved of the use of the 
regulating screw to keep the total weight of the lap within 2% per cent, 
stating that from tests and experience, if the laps were allowed to varv 
one pound on either side of standard, that more uniform work would be 
the result. The second question on the questionnaire was then taken up, 
calling for drawing weights, which were made from laps varying 1% 
pounds each way from standard. So few had made these tests and the 
resuits varied so much that I shall not give any figures on such an 
important question. until it has had more thorough considération at our 
next meeting. We only had four questionnaires returned. Some gave 
a wider variation than others, while the average on most of then: varied 
1% pounds each way of standard, and that it was about as good as it 
was Where you only varied a half a pound, but there were some tudividual 
variations, which were not quite so good. I don't think that [ am in 
position to say then from the reports of the questionnaire just what ‘he 
result would be. We should have more than four or five befoie we give 
any figures. The question is, “Does a wider variation in lap weights give 
an evener drawing sliver?” If so, why? There is evidently sonie reason 
Why. 

Cards: The principal question on Cards was, “What is the variation 
on card sliver immediately after and before stripping?” What length of 
time 1s required after stripping before the sliver is at an average weight? 
A few such tests had been made and the result was about four minutes. 

Drawing: The only questions on this process were in regard to the 
length of trumpets and size of bore. The length of trumpets was dis- 
cussed, and while but few experiences or tests could be quoted. the 
general opinion was to run the trumpet that held the sliver. closest to 
the bite of the roll, some makes of frames allowing a longer trunipet than 
others. The bore seemed to be rather a matter of opinion and only one 
definite rule was offered. 

Fly Frames: Only one subject was mentioned. This being in regard 
to. the proper gauging of the opening in the barrel of the flyer: This 
being a subject that has not been discussed, and but few mills ever 
change, the only information was offered by Mr. Rogers Davis, stating 
that the Saco-Lowell Shops would be glad to furnish the standard. which 
they use for various hank roving. 

Summing the discussions of this meeting as a whole, the principal! 
theme unintentionally was for more even work, and while this is prob- 
able, is one of the evils that carders are persistently striving to overcome. 
Yet there are many other evils, which probably are of as much import- 
ance as the subject mentioned at this meeting, and while we certainly did 
not cover even these subjects to the satisfaction of all present, nor shal! 
we be able to at any meeting, but the more facts that are submitted. the 
broader our vision will be and the more competent we will be to reason 
out our individual problems. We cannot hope to establish many methods 

Continued on Page 14) 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


DOBBIES 


Crompton & Knowles Dobbies are equipped 
with pressed steel Hook Levers (patented) 
and Drop Forged Top and Bottom Hooks 
(patented). 


Slotted Fingers and Locking Rods make it 
easy to remove, clean, and replace the 
fingers. 


The use of our Dobbies will insure entire 
satisfaction. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
PHILDELPHIA, PA. PATERSON, N. J. 


S. B. ALEXANDER, CHARLOTTE, N. C., Southern Manager. 
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Mr. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 
Loss From Waste? 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
and light spots in the yarn? 

Do you know the loss of production from this cause? Do you know 
the amount in dollars and cents—that is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under the cutter’s table due to cutting out holes through the use of 
imperfect yarn? 

Do you realize the difference in production between running good 
varn and bad yarn’? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
in manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your costs. Are you 
faking the best means of meeting this situation? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Knitter can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—that its, free as possible from imperfec- 
hions lf a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
of 30/1, it means fourteen more imperfections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more imperfections to the thousand pounds; one thousand 
pounds 18 a small quantity to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfec- 
[ions 1S a severe handicap in the manutacture of any product. 

You can positiveky cut down the waste in production by equipping 
your winder with the Eelipse Yarn Cleaning Device. By using this 
cleaner, any grade of carded yarn can be made a ninety per cent better 
knitting yarn. You cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used 
the Eclipse Yarn Cleaner, 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vilal matter up with your 
“Spinner’—he can deliver you a better yarn. 

Ask ms to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
represen.uiive to give you an actual demonstration upon your request. 
When you write, please mention the type of winder or spooler you use. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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or layouts, which will be applicable to all, as each mill has its own 
peculiarities, but I wish to urge at this time that each one come prepared 
at our next meeting to discuss the various questions as he has found 
best, whether it be in accord with general mill practice or not, for in 
this way you may open up a new field for research, and it has been by 
wide deviations from general practice that many helpful discoveries have 
heen made. Applause. 


President Chapman: We will now have a report from the 
Entertainment Committee, of which Mr. David Clark, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., is Chairman. 


REPORT OF ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 
By Mr. David Clark, Chairman, Charlotte, N. C. 


\t the Spinners’ Meeting at Greenville, as was our custom, we paid 
individually for our lunch. Mr. Bernard Cone sent us a cheek for the 
amount, however, and told us to use it as we thought best. We are 
therefore using that money for prizes for this meeting, part of it for golf 
prizes and part for other prizes. 

This afternoon there will be golf prizes for the regular golf players, 
which all have been informed of. There will be a team prize for each 
state. The North Carolina team has not yet been completed. Has Mr. 
J. RK. Dorn, Jr.. come in? (No response.) I understand he has come in 
though he is not in the room. There will also be a prize for the man 
who has never played golf, who makes the longest drive That contest 
will be at 4 o'clock over at the Green Park course at No. 1 tee, just past 
the hotel. Most of you want to see Blowing Rock, and you can walk or 
drive over there from Green Park. 

Tonight we are going to have a setback tournament. Any man can 
get his team mate, and this tournament. will be played by elimination. 
We are going to play best two out of three. Bob Philip will have charge 
of the setback tournament. 

There will also be a checker tournament. This afternoon one of the 
prizes will be given as an attendance prize at that session. Nobody bu! 
those actually present will have any chance at that prize. All the names 
will be written down on slips of paper, deposited in a hat, and one name 
will be drawn out, which will draw the prize. 

We wish the non-golfers-to be over there at Green Park very promptly. 
We had ene in Charlotte onee, and Mr. Williams won the prize. Mr. 
Kdwards thinks the biggest man can knock the ball the farthest, but we 
will have to see about that. (Applause. 


President Chapman: I would like to say that to participate in 
that tournament you won’t have to have on the same kind of 
breeches that Dave Clark has on. Laughter.) 


We will now have the Report of the Spinners’ Division by Mr. 
Carl R. Harris, Chairman of this Division. (Applause.) 


REPORT OF SPINNERS’ DIVISELON 
Carl R. Harris, Chairman. 


In spite of very disagreeable weather approximately one hundred 
eperniing executives from different States gathered at the Proximity 
Y M. U. A. in Greensboro, N. C., on April 18th and entered freely into a 
series of discussions pertaining to spinning and yarn tq.nufacturing m 
general. 

The general procedure of meeting was followed with iunch interven- 
ing Defween the morning and afternoon session. 

\ very palatable lunch was served by the Y. M. C. A. Mr. David 
Clark acted as toastmaster and after the lunch Mr. Bernard M. Cone 
made a short but very interesting talk. Mr. Cone expressed the desire to 
give the lunch but it was explaimed to him that a custom of the Asso- 
ciation required each member to pay for his lunch. However, after the 
meeting Mr. Cone voluntarily insisted upon donating to the Association 
amount received. The courtesy of he and others connected with his 
organization will long be remembered by those present. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o'clock and a few remarks bv 
our President, Mr. Chapman, urging all the men to take part in the 
discussions was followed by a talk on “Management of a Spinning Room,” 
by Mr. George F. Brietz, Superintendent, Selma Cotton Millis, Selma, N. C., 
who brought out many goods points which I will not mention. However, 
I do wish you to note that all through his remarks he has stressed the 
importance of a systematic method of looking after our work. This I 
consider is an absolute essential to the successful operation of any job. 
| would like to enlarge upon this subject but time will not permit my 
doing so now, 

We did not cover many subjects at the meeting, which I trust is an 
encouraging indication that these meetings are bringing us more and 
more to a realization that thoroughness is the means by which our 
greatest wood will. be accomplished. You, of course, have read the 
detailed reports of the meeting, so we will consider only a few of the 
most important subjects this morning. 

l. The question of, the advantages and disadvantages of filling wind 
on warp yarn was first considered and consumed a goodly portion of our 
time. 

The consensus of ere of those who had used the filling wind was 
very much in favor of In most instances an increase in production 
is reported, with ine Sas breaking strength due to more uniform twist 
and less strain upon the yarn. 

Unfortunately for us, Georgia was not represented at the meeting, 
other than our friend, Bob Philip, but this question was discussed at 
length at their March meeting. The opinions received at that time were 
very much in favor of the filling wind. 


‘Continued on Page 16) 
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—by using Link-Belt Silent Chain 
Drives. They improve both quantity 
and quality. 


Have the good points 
of both belts and gears 


Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives eliminate 
belt slippage. They are 98.2% efficient 
(under actualtest). They have the good 
points of both belts and gears, with 
none of their disadvantages. Link-Belt 
Silent Chain is “flexible as a belt, posi- 
tive as a gear, more efficient than 
either.” 


Southern textile engineers have com- 
piled figures showing the increasing use 
of Silent Chain Drives in the South. In 


Run Your Spinning Frames Efficiently 


1918 there were 1774 in the South. In 
1923 there were 14,726, or more than 
eight-fold increase in the last four years. 
Today nearly every type of textile ma- 
chine is driven by silent chain. 


Reports from large mills 
testify to actual savings 


Reports testifying to the economies 


effected by Link-Belt Silent Chain have 
been received from many textile mills. 
These reports tell of actual experiences 
with Silent Chain as power transmis- 
sion. Data Book No. 125 tells how to 
figure drives and determine costs. Send 
fora copy. Also Book No. 425, “Link- 
Belt Silent Chain Drives for Textile 
Machinery.” 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


New York- - - ~- 2676 Woolworth Bidg. Wilkes-Barre 826 Second Nat’! Bank Bidg 


¢ 49 Federa! St. Huntington, W.Va. Robson-Prichard Bide. 
Pitteburgh- - - 335 Fifth Ave Cleveland « « 329 Rockefeller Bidg. 
Buffalo - 745 Ellie »tt Square Kansas City.Mo. R. 405. 1002 Baltimore Ave. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON OO.:-—(Ohicago, 1700 So. Western Ave.: 
LINK-BELT MEBSE & GOTTFRIED CU.>-—SGan Francisco, 19th and Harrison Ste. : 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
Demver- + «+ 520 Boston Bidg. New Orleans 


New York, 2676 Woolworth Bidg.: Dallas, Tezas, 810 Main St. 
Lose Angeles, 400 E. Third St.: Seattle, 820 First Ave. S.;: Portland. Ore., 67 Front St. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


INDIANAPOLIS, P.O. Box 85 


Atlamta- - +--+ 24 Marietta St. W hitney Supply Co., 4188 Deters St. 
Louisville, Ky. 321 Starke Bidg Charlotte. N. © 

Birmingham Ala Brown-Marx Bide. J. 8. Cotbran. "909 Bank Bidg. 
New Orleans 504 Carondelet Bidg. Link-Belt Limited Toronto and Monatrea/ 
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While those using the same bobbin were not getting as much yarn to 
the doff, in several instances a change of bobbin had given a very decided 
increase. 

It was a noticeable feature that quite a bit of variation exists in the 
style of bobbin being adapted by the different mills for filling wind and 
I feel that this is a matter well worth our consideration. 

2. The next question was, Does filling wind increase the cost of 
spooling? 

While the opinion is that it does not cost any more, our information 
was rather vague. I think it will be well for the mills to consider this 
feature, for the cost of spooling and warping is influenced by our con- 
victions upon several matters of detail. For instance, in changing to 
filling wind the increase in spooler spindle speeds vary from 30 to 100 
per cent. Also, the style of bobbin enters into this in so much.as to 
whether we get less or more yarn on each doff. 

The saving in waste with filling wind ranged from 25 per cent up. 

Whether or not kinks in the yarn were more frequent with filling 
wind was discussed, with the decision that they are not provided that 
the stroke on the spinning frame is long enough. If the machinery is 
in good shape and adjusted as it should be, practically the only kinks 
which will be found are made by the spooler hands. 

3. About how many loose ends ought you to have on a ball warper 
2,800 yards long, 420 ends? 

This question could not be answered with any degree of satisfaction 
because there is so many things that enter into the consideration of a 
matter of this kind. If the spools, creels and creel. sticks are not looked 
after and kept in first-class shape so that the spools will run smoothly, 
even good yarn will break back quite frequently. If is a good idea to 
look over these points periodically. 

i. What is the best band to use on a spinning frame to keep down 
soft yarn? 

Most of us have some band driven frames to run and it keéps us on 
the jump to compete with the more improved tape driven frame. Use 
the best roving obtainable at your particular plant to make the bands 
out of and then have some established system of inspecting bands to 
catch those that are slack in order to minimize the trouble as much as 
possible. This was the best advice obtainable, for in every instance 
except one this seemed to be the rule and they still had trouble with 
soit varn. 

I will give you this exception in hopes that you may derive some 
benefit from it. This gentleman stated that he had not seen a soft bobbin 
in so long that he would not know what it looked like. His bands were 
made of eight strands of 7-hank roving and eight strands of soft twisted 
8's yarn. These were put together by running them on the slubber roll 
only. Through the front and then taken to the band machine. 

Several stated that they had experienced quite a bit of trouble with 
what they assumed to be soft yarn, but had later discovered that it was 
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lumps drafted into the work and had overcome the majority of their 
trouble after seeing that their top clearers were kept clean. This applied 
to every process from the spinning back through the carding department, 
and is a source of trouble that many are prone to neglect. If you are 
the least in doubt as to whether this will cause trouble, and you are not 
already in the habit of cleaning clearers three or four times a day it 
will only take a few minutes of your time to discover this, unless you 
are on a mighty good grade of cotton. 

>. What is the average variations existing in yarns? 

We sent out blanks before the meeting in order to get this informa- 
tion but only a few gave. us reports, not enough to draw any definite 
conclusion. 

It will be recalled that this has been considered at several past meet- 
ings and I feel that we are cheating ourselves by not getting down to 
business. The reports that were received showed some improvement 
over previous reports. However, I would hesitate to say that this is an 
indication of a general improvement. 

May I urge that hereafter when a report is asked for that we make 
one, good or bad, just so that it is accurate. Comparison is a promoter 
of improvement and the man who is not trying to improve is not worthy 
of his job. 

6. How many double rolis are required per 1,000 spindles per week? 

The answers to this question show from 25 to 32 rolls. As we had 
previously discussed this I thought more than did would have had 
definite information. During the discussion there was several good points 
brought out in regard to skins and methods of covermg, ete., which we 
have not time to mention here. 

The numbers of yarn spun, speeds, etc., play a very important part in 
this and in making our reports next time it is well to embeds this 
information. 

7. What per cent of roving and scavenger waste do you have per 
week? 

The answers available ranged from three-quarters of one per cent up 
to around two per cent. Constant attention should be given to this 
matter, as it is very important. (Applause. 


President Chapman:: Gentlemen, you see what I meant when 
I urged you to send in these reports. Both of these Chairmen 
have told you how few answers they got. Mr. Corn said he got 
four, and Mr. Harris failed to mention the number he got, but he 
said “Very, very few.” It might have been less than four. They 
cannot get any averages from four reports. So please help them 
out in the future. 

The Weavers have been a little bit “piggish” in that they had 
two meetings. Mr. Gibson gave a report of the meeting last 
August at our semi-annual meeting in Augusta, and he will now 

Continued on Page 18) 
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80 per cent. 


Before lastallation After lastalletion 


Helcem)d Bench Helcomb Buach 
Builder Builder 
58 yds. of waste 10 yds. of waste 


Our Guarantee 


The “HOLCOMB” Automatic Bunch Builder is the result of years of development work by a prac- 
It is fully perfected and has long been in successful operation in a score of mills. 
It is fool proof; has no wearing parts to get out of order; requires no oil; builds the bunch auto- 
matically only when the ring rail is lowered to doff; and requires absolutely no attention of the 
operator for setting or resetting. Remove the “personal element!”’ 


Write now for our proposition. 


OVER 2,000 INSTALLATIONS NOW OPERATING 


In view of comprehensive patent protection granted any infringement will be vigorously prosecuted 


A Holcomb Automatic Bunch Builder 
SAVES 80% 


The Waste 


Remove the waste! Saves 


Holcomb Bunch Builder Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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GOOD WILL 


An Advertisement by Chas. E. Carpenter 


OOD WILL is the confi- 
dence which those who can 
use the Houghton Products, 
have that E. F. Houghton 
& Co. will render the proper 
quality, price, quantity and 
service, which confidence 
causes them to purchase 
the Houghton Products. 


Good Will is the most difficult asset to 
create and the easiest to destroy. For that 
reason the banks do not consider it a very 
safe asset upon which to base credit, but so 
long as Good Will is good, it is usually the 
most valuable asset a business can have. 


As an illustration: in 1920 a large oil 
manufacturing concern, which had never 
specialized upon the Houghton sort of prod- 
ucts, found itself with a large war plant on 
its hands and in the hope of utilizing the 
plant profitably, endeavored to purchase the 
business of E. F. Houghton & Co. 


The would-be purchaser said, “We do not 
want to buy your plant, as we have more 
plant than we know what to do with; we do 
not need your capital, for we have ample, 
but what we do want is your Good Will and 
organization, for which we are willing to 
pay $1,000,000.” The offer was declined. 


Our Good Will is carried on our books at 
nothing, and, therefore, this was an oppor- 
tunity to obtain an estimate from an outside 
source as to its value. Ever since that date 
we have considered our Good Will worth at 
least a million. 


That million dollar asset could be made 
almost valueless overnight, by some ques- 
tionable action on our part. 


Some folks are dishonest because they 
cannot resist the temptation of gain offered 
by dishonesty, and some folks are honest 
because they cannot afford to be dishonest. 
Some folks are dishonest because they are 
naturally bad, and some folks are honest 
because they are naturally good. 


But frequently those whom we believe to 
be naturally good, go wrong under the pres- 
sure of temptation. 


I have nothing in common with those who 
claim to be, “More Godly than thou,” for 
after all we only have a man’s word for his 
claims for virtue. 


What I do want to feature is that. we 
have everything to lose and nothing to gain 
by questionable business practices and, 
therefore, it must be self-evident that there 
is no. temptation for us to fight. 


We may or may not be virtuous because 
it is natural for us to be so, but it is a fact 
that:'it does not pay us to be otherwise. 


We believe that. both the oil and leather 
trade will average with almost any other, in 
the high morals of its members, but there 
are some few who yet have not learned that 
it does not pay to be tricky. 


Therefore, we want to impress upon the 
reader, not our superior virtue, for that is 
not something of which we should boast, but 
the fact that we have nothing to gain by 
being otherwise. 


Your attention is called to the fact that 
the HOUGHTON PRODUCTS are sold di- 
rectly to the mills through our exclusive 
distributors and cannot be obtained from the 
oil jobber or supply house. Therefore, we 
are in a position to guarantee the purity of 
the products as delivered, and have under 
our own control, every factor in the business, 
from the purchase of the raw materials until 
the finished product is delivered and invoiced 
to the final consumer. By this means we 
absolutely control our own policies. 


We have no desire to reflect upon the 
integrity of the oil jobber or supply house. 
They each serve a useful purpose to the 
community, but we feel that the Houghton 
Guarantee, which is back of every sale we 
make, could not be consistently applied, 
unless we controlled the policies of our busi- 
ness as herein described. 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healy Building P. O Box 81 
Phone: Walnut 4651 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


DD’ 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. O. Box 1143 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


| Oils and Leathers for the 
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A Service For Small Plants 


Recently we were commissioned to_ build 
an addition toa mill. The addition was small. 
In engineering parlance, it was a "2 x "4 job. 
But that little ’2 x "4 job received the 
unreserved attention of an organization 
keyed to the larger engineering jobs in the 
country. 


It was a big job, too, compard with those 
we later did for this same mill. We built a 
fire-proof vault, and a garage. We rearranged 
the sanitation facilities, and planned a more 
efficient arrangement of the offices. We 
supervised numerous repairs and’ improve- 
ments to buildings and equipment. 


All this work was done as an incidental to 
the regular duties of the engineer on the job. 
There is no job too small or too large for 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. Whatever the 
service may be, either for existing plants or 
in building new ones, Lockwood, Greene & 
Co. will bring to it the mature experience of 
one of the oldest textile engineering organi- 
zations in existence. 


Send for a copy of “Building with Fore- 
sight,” a booklet which shows pictorially 
some of the work done by Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 


Meeting of Southern Textile Association 
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give us the report of the meeting held in Spartanburg within the 
last month. 


REPORT ON WEAVERS’ MEETING 
By Mr. W. H. Gibson, Jr., Chairman. 


Gentlemen: I am confident that the Weavers will be interested in the 
Carders’ and Spinners’ Reports, particularly inasmuch as the Weavers 
have to work all this work, which they check up. So particularly I 
would urge that the Carders and Spinners keep up their work, even 
though the Weavers have to lay off some. 

This meeting was attended by about two hundred overseers and super- 
intendents, and others who were interested in the subjects mentioned. 
While most of the day was taken up in practical discussions, the three 
principal speakers were Dr. W. R. Catheart, Paul Seydel, Chemist, and 
KE. A. Frank, Superintendent Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 5S. C. 

Dr. Catheart dealt exclusively with starch fluidity, ete., and answering 
such questions as were asked at the meeting. This meeting was some- 
what different from the average sectional meeting, and, necessarily, some- 
what. dry, but to our minds it was one of the most instructive meetings 
that the weavers have vet held, due to the fact that we could ask and 
discuss questions which had been worrying us for years. Usually we 
like to talk about pleasant things but many times the most helpful 
subjects are the ones which are most necessarily dry and, to some extent, 
uninteresting. 

I did not try to point out in this report all of the details, as time 
prohibits, but those who are interested enough to get some of the textile 
papers that carry a complete report of the meeting, will get some very 
valuable information. 

One of the most interesting points perhaps in regard to starches and 
starch fluidity is the method of which fluidity or viscosity is arrived at. 
Dr. Catheart pointed out that their concern, which is the Corn Products 
Corporation, had one master instrument for checking against all other 
instruments so that they would always have a standard to be governed 
by. It seems from his discussion that every starch manufacturer has a 
method entirely of their own, or instrument which is different from all 
others. For instance, that which would be termed at a 40-fluidity by 
one concern might not be the same fluidity as one called 40-fluidity by 
another concern. Therefore, all starches are not of the same fluidity, 
according to his statement. 

Mr. Seydel was the next speaker, and he explained the methods which 
some of the foreign countmes use to obtain a greater per cent added 
weight of sizing than the average mill of America has been able to 
obtain. He states that there are about three different standards of sizing; 
what is commonly called light sizing is up to 15 to 20 per cent, medium 
sizing to about 50 or 75 per cent, and heavy sizing goes as high as 150 
per cent. This, he states, is obtained by adding china clay, wheat, flour, 
and things of that kind. While in America we have never been ‘able to 
reach figures that high. 

About 20 to 25 per cent added weight is about as high as the average 
mill has been able to reach in this country. He also pointed out the 
danger in various chemicals, stating that the danger would come about 
from mildew if proper precaution was not taken. For instance, glycerine 
is one of the most likely materials to cause mildew when it was mixed 
with starch. In other words, starch will cause mildew and glycerine will 
make the situation more dangerous if Some antiseptic is not used to 
counteract against it, and the thing that he recommended to be the best 
antiseptic was zine chloride, while there were others that were fairly 
good, he seemed to think that this one was the best. He also pointed 
out that we should use some antiseplic which would not be carried off 
with the steam as the yarn passes over the cylinder, thereby losing the 
advantage of this preservative in the yarn and later in the eloth. 

The next speaker was E. A. Franks. Mr. Franks’ subject was saving 
or economies in the weave room. He dealt in many details, and pointed 
out many valuable illustrations as to where saving can be brought about 
by proper care and interest of the overseers and superintendents. He 
pointed out that it was almost impossible to eliminate waste at the back 
of the slasher on account of lack of accuracy on the clocks on the back 
of warpers, but states that there is a measuring device which will elim- 
inate the most of this slasher waste, and the only waste that will be 
necessary will be the different tensions on different beams at the back 
of the slashers. He also points out the many little things which are 
wasted around the weave room and the slasher room, such as bobbins 
on the floor, waste of sizing overnight, cutting out the warps, and many 
other minor details of which we should all be careful. 

The largest part of the time was taken up in practical discussion by 
the men of the Association of various things, such as amount of supplies 
used per section, the amount of waste that should be made and as to 
what results the various men were getting from their departments. One 
question which was asked in regard to thread waste—what is the least 
possible thread waste for the mill to make. No one seemed to be able to 
inswer the question. It is still unanswered, but anyone who would 
inswer this question or has taken the time to make the test would 
furnish valuable information to the Association. 

The question as to why harness don't seem to last as long as they 
did some years past came up for discussion. Some of the men are under 
the impression that harness are not made as good as they once were, 
while others contended that the average mill find they size more heavy 
than they did some years past. At one of the weavers’ meetings some 
years ago, it was the opinion of the meeting that the average per cent 
size was aboul 8 per cent, whereas at this meeting the consensus of 
opinion was that this had been increased to approximately 10 per cent, 
and this accounted somewhat for the harness not lasting as long as they 
would have with a lighter sizing. 

The Chairman took occasion to thank the Spartanburg Textile Club 
for their co-operation in making the meeting a success and for adjourn- 

Continued on Page 20 
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| (An advertisement suggested by the BETTER EQUIPMENT CAMPAIGN advertisements appearing 
| in Southern Textile Bulletin) 
Are Fast Realizing Their Opportunit 
~~ Below, at the right, is part of one of our advertise- 
| ments which appeared in Southern Textile Bulletin ten 
months ago. 
Because of the way mill executives responded to that 
comparatively small advertisement, we are not at all 
surprised at the interest created by the “Better Equip- 
ment Campaign” in textile machinery that reduces 
costs. 
In order to give those interested in better equipment 
unbiased information and exact figures as to the 
savings effected by Termaco Roving Bobbin Cleaning 
Machines, we have had the A. C. Nielsen Company, 
engineering organization of Chicago, make an inde- 
pendent investigation of Termaco machines in actual 
| mill operation. day. Doss 
<« wot cul the staple. for the aste 
| The A. C. Nielsen Company’s Survey on the Termaco is carded of, aut out off. Waste 
does Tal! he LO he orked he- 
Roving Bobbin Cleaners gives certified facts regarding Goes 
° bins and prolongs their life. Ale- 
saving effected in roving waste, saving effected by not mite system of lubri¢ation used 
cutting the staple and saving in bobbins that will be of carat: 
. gr condition. Cost of oneration 
unusual interest to all mill executives of mills using oad ‘mania is iow. Soon 
, . pays for itself in the many sav- 
roving bobbins. ings it effects. 
| Our Engineering Department will be PERSE? 
| pleased to send you a copy of this Survey. 
| As the quantity we have for distribution | 
is limited, please write at your earliest | 
| convenience for your copy. We believe 
you will find it contains information 
especially valuable at the present time. | 
be cut: 
Every Machine Trademarked When costs | 
“TERMACO” is sold under a d 
’ binding guarantee as to work. safequar your profits 
manship, material and opera- | 
Slain Cutting the cost of the manufactured product 
| does not always result in lowered profits. Many 
| mills have found that profits ge Me bi kept near 
‘ orm effect ‘herever poss SAVINES ID 
The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. aera 
Many ilis have fo d that a substantial s; 
(N.Y. & Rep. for N. Y. and N. E. with the Termaco Roving Bobbin Cleaner. The 
parts, mortars timer stock proof of this is in the fact that 40% of the entire 
efficient ‘service. ) production of gic purchased 
E. S. Player, Greenville. S. C.. Repr Latin mills which have already installed. one or more o 
South epresentative for me se money-saving, nt ote 
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ing their monthly meeting to give way to this one, also thank the textile 
papers for their courtesy in publishing the minutes of the meeting, which 
adjourned at 4 P. M. (Applause. 


President Chapman: We will now have a Report from Mr. F. 
Gordon Cobb, of Lancaster, South Carolina, Chairman of all the 
Sections. 


REPORT OF ALL SECTIONS 


Mr. President, I have not had time to write mine out yet. I am a little 
behind, but I think these voung fellows that are Chairmen of these 
different Sections are going along so well with the work that it has just 
about worked me out of a job 


Mr. A. B. Carter, Secretary: When did you get to be old? 

Mr. Cobb: Who said anything about “old?” 

Secretary Carter: Well, you were talking about these “young 
fellows,” and we have to judge you by what you say. 


Back in 1910 up to 1916, along in there, the program of the Southern 
Textile Association reminded me very much of what the old darkey said 
nbout a merry-go-round. We had an old darkey that had been in the 
family, so to speak, from slavery time, and in the little _— we lived in 
there was a merry-go-round, that came there for a while. We thought 
that we would take the old darkey up and give him a ride. We carried 
him to this place and told the fellow that had the merry-go-round to 
let him stay on there until he got enough. So he rode around several 
limes and then got off, and shook his head like he was dizzy. We asked, 


“Unele Eph, how do you like it?” “Dat music was fine, but about dat 
ridin’ business, you jess rides all day, but you don't git nowhar.” Laugh- 
ler. That's. the fix we were in along about 1914 and 1915. along in 


there, when our esteemed Secretary had to borrow enough money to 
have the Minutes printed. If his credit had not been good, I don't know 
what we would have done. 

\t any rate, at Wrightsville Beach in 1916 a few got together and 
conceived the iden that something had to be done, and we decided to 
divide the meetings up into “Departments’—we called them at that time. 
We had the idea that we should have a Carding Department to specialize 
on Carding, so to speak, and a Spinning Department to specialize on 
Spinning, and a Weaving Department to specialize on Weaving, and let 
the Weaving take in the Cloth Room, and then have a Mechanical Depart- 
ment, and so on. 

\l any rate, we began to send out questionnaires, and it met with 
some success, but out of that questionnaire system grew the sectional 
meetings. Then the big job was to find somebody to take charge of those 


your dealings with us. 


Write us for estimates on your needs 


Let Fill Your Requirements 


The quality of our products and the service we 
render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 
mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- 
tained every old customer and gained new custom- 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 
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sectional meetings. I never will forget how I begged Marshall Dilling 
before I got him in line. 

He kicked like a fellow that you have got on a set of looms and you 
want him to sweep the day. We had a time to get men to take hold of 
those meetings. Now we have got good men in charge of all of those 
sectional meetings, and they are all taking a great interest in it and doing 
“ great work. At any rate, the Sectional Meetings, gentlemen, I believe 
have done more to increase the efficiency of the overseers and superin- 
tendents of the Southern mills than any one thing we have ever done. 
The sectional meetings, of course, now have grown to where they are of 
a great deal more interest than our semi-annual meetings. We get right 
down to business, and we get information, and we compile that informa- 
tion from different sources, get all the men’s ideas together, and try to 
get one idea from that, and we have made a great deal of progress. In 
1916 we began to talk about light clock carding, and beater speeds, and 
things like that. You know what the result has been. There have been 
thousands of dollars invested in cards, extra cards, that have gone into 
the mills here in the South practically since that time. I think we can 
all agree that the mills have not only increased their production, but they 
are making better yarns than they were making then. 

was on the committee that went before the South Carolina Man- 
ufacturers’ Association to solicit their aid in helping us along with our 
foundation that we hope to get started. I told those Mill Presidents and 
Treasurers that the efficiency of their overseers and superintendents had 
increased by leaps and bounds in the last ten years, and that the Southern 
Textile Association claimed the major portion of the credit for thaf 
increase in efficiency. I went on to cite other things to them; then to 
make some direct or definite illustrations to them; and they came right 
across and said they were ready to support us in our Foundation, and to 
give us all the support in any other way they possibly could, and you 
all remember the attitude they did take towards our Association back 
when it first started up. They not only didn't give us any support, but 
they didn’t even want their men to go to it, a lot of them didn't. 

Now then, the Foundation, which we hope to get started in the very 
near future, will go a long way towards standardizing the work that is 
done in the Sectional Meetings. What we hope to do is to bring up these 
different subjects in the Sectional Meetings, get as much information as 
we possibly can from the Sectional Meetings, and from the mechanical! 
men, and then let this Foundation carry out those experiments and give 
us definite reports on those experiments. 

The textile industry, gentlemen, is the one big industry of the South, 
and it has been my ambition, and the ambition of practically all the 
officers of the Southern Textile Association, and I feel now that we are 
on the road where, if we keep up the work in the Sectional Meetings, as 
we have got it started, and finally get into the foundation work, it will 
only be a few years until the whole country, the whole world, will 
consider that the overseers and superintendents of the South are the 
most efficient overseers in the. world. 

I thank you. (Applause. 
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another the South’s 


big plants 


Continuously a waving ribbon of white cloth rushes across the 
ceiling, travelling so fast that it appears to be actually going in a 
direction opposite to the pulleys which carry it. 


Through the process of chemic and bleach over dryers, some thirty- 
five of them in the range, it rolls through calenders and mangles and 
flashes along tenter frames. 


All day long this keeps up. Every revolution of a wheel is made to 
count in production. Machines must not stop or lag even for a 
minute for production must not be held up. 


What a tribute that this plant, finishing millions and millions of 
yards of fabric a year, should use Butterworth Machinery exclu- 
sively. And some of these machines, incidentally, went through the 
disastrous fire which swept the Kerr Bleaching and Finishing Plant 
in 1908. They were rebuilt and are as good as ever. 

Going through this plant one day, a visitor asking if the high 


speed didn’t wear out the machines, was given this reply: “I don’t 
believe that these machines will ever wear out.” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Canadian Representative’ Providence Office Greenville, 8. C. Office 
Hamilton, Ontario, Can. Turks Head Building Woodside Bldg. 
W. J. Westaway Co. 
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Where Butterworth Finishing Machines 
are made in Phildelphia. This picture 
shows part of the plant. 
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Fred White 


Charlotte, N. C. 


The Stafford Company 


Automatic Looms for all Fabrics 
Shuttle Change 

Bobbin Change 

Dobbies 


Curtis & Marble Machine Company 


Cloth Room Machinery | 

Sewing Machines 

Brushing Machines 

Folders and All Cloth Room Machinery 


Dunning & Boschert 


Baling Presses 

Screw Presses 

Knuckle Joint Presses 
Hydraulic Presses in all sizes 
and for every class of work 


Blocker-Gregory Company 


Boxes, Trucks 
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White 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Cooks Vacuum Card Stripper 
Over 600 Mills Equipped 


Delahunty Dyeing Machine Company 


Revolving raw stock Dyeing Machines 

Vacuum Type Raw Stock Dyeing Machines 

with round or square tanks, 

with electric unloading equipment 

Beam Dyeing Machines 

‘¢ for one, two, four or six beams 

Beam Bleaching Machines for 1-2-4-6 or 8 Beams 


| Tolhurst Machine Works 


Hydro Extractors 


belt, engine or motor driven 


over or under driven 


C. G. Sargents Sons Corporation 


Raw Stock Dryers 

all sizes, lengths and Widths 
for cotton or wool 

Yarn Conditioning Machine 
Wool Scouring Equipment 
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President Chapman: Gentlemen, Mr. Robert W. Phillip—we 
know him; there is no use saying anything about him, for every- 
body who has ever been to the Textile Meeting or a Sectional 
Meeting has seen him there; that’s one of his characteristics, and 
you can’t get away from that—wants to make a statement. 

Secretary A. B. Carter: Before “Bob” commences his eulogy 
of the Georgia Association I move that the President appoint a 
committee of three to report on the President’s recommendation 
as to the future course of our Association meetings, as to whether 
we shall have one or two meetings a year. 

This motion was seconded by Mr. F. Gordon Cobb, of Lancaster, 
South Carolina, and was put to vote and carried. 

President Chapman: I will appoint on that committee Mr. 
J. W. Hames, as Chairman, Mr. J. W. Jenkins, and Mr. L. R. 
Brown. We would like to have them report at tomorrow morn- 
ing’s session. 

Mr. Robert W. Philip (Atlanta, Ga.): Mr. President and Mem- 
bers: May I state at the beginning that before asking the privi- 
lege of standing here before you I receive the approval of some 
of your officers and leading members of the purpose for which I 
wish to make this statement. That purpose is not to inject into 
your meeting anything extraneous to your interests, nor to par- 
ticipate in persona! or other feeling. 

I stand before you in a wholly personal capacity as “Bob 
Philip”, and not officially in any connection, and in the interest of 
fair play and justice to what is right and proper. 

I was very much mortified and embarrassed, when I got back to 
the office the other day from a fishing trip, and my boss told me 
he had a letter from a mill superintendent, which stated that I was 
not working for the people I was working for, and asked him why 
in the world I was spending my Company’s money to go to these 
meetings, if 1 was not doing what they paid me to do. The raison 
d’etre for this letter and inquiry of this superintendent was a 
letter sent out by a certain company of textile publishers presum- 
ably to all of the members of the Southern Textile Association 
because this superintendent received one, and Mr. David Clark 
tells me that other friends of his in the Association likely received 
the same letter. I want to read to you two paragraphs from that 
letter : 

“If you have been attending the meetings, as I judge you have, you 
must have noticed that there was only one reporter present, who was 
getting a report of the meeting, and that was the stenographer taking 
the complete report to be published in the next issue of (this certain 
magazine, the name of which I shall not eall). 


If you are interested in knowing what goes on at the meetings of the 
Southern lextile Association, Or any of the branch meetings, the only 
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place that you will find it is in (the paper of the people, who were 
writing the letter): that is, of course, unless some one else has copied it 
from (that paper), for we are the only ones who have been willing to 
go to the expense of having the meetings completely reported.” 


Now I want to say this— and I make it as an honest statement, 
and subject to the investigation of your officers or any of your 
members, or the recollection of any of them— that I have been 
the only person, magazine person, machinery person, mill men 
not excepted, who has attended every one of the meetings of the 
Southern Textile Association since the Sectional Meetings were 
inaugurated beginning with the Carders’ Meeting at Charlotte in 
1920. I think possibly that explains the kind of statements 
made in this letter. 

I simply wanted to say this as a personal statement to you from 
me, and to clarify in the minds of any of you, who may have been 
misled by the statement, that the reporter, who has been at 
every one of these meetings, has not been working for this 
publication, from which you received the letter. This superinten- 
dent wrote Mr. Arnold, saying “Ask Bob why he has been 
spending your money to go to these meetings, if he has been 
copying the story from this paper’? I had to make an explanation 
to my boss. You understand the predicment I was in. Not only 
my boss, but the President of the Company saw it. 

I simply wanted to say that as a personal statement from me. 
I want to thank Mr. Chapman for the opportunity of saying that, 
and to assure you that at all times I am anxious and willing 
to do anything that I may for the Association. I thank you. 
(Applause. ) 


Secretary Carter: Here's a telegram for Bob right now about 
the same thing. 

President Chapman: Gentlemen, we are always glad to see 
Bob here, and we were scared that his boss would quit paying his 
expenses, and that’s the reason we allowed him to talk. 


Mr. F. Gordon Cobb Lancaster, S. C.): I feel like we should - 


not drop that matter right where it is. It has been a great help 
to us in the work in the Association to see different reporters 
take down the meetings. Now, then, it does seem to me we have 
always gotten along with our work very nicely. There has never 
been any friction whatever that I have heard of before. It does 
seem to me that, if there is‘ going to be friction between the 
reporters, as one is, so to speak, apparently trying to grab all 
the honor from the other, unless they can get together, and can 
co-operate like we try to co-operate, then we will certainly have 
to do something about it. 

My suggestion is—in fact, I will make it as a motion—that, 
unless they do get together, and unless they can work together, 
in the meetings like they did for a while, we will rule them all 

Continued on Page 28 
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out, and have our own‘reporter, and then they can get a copy of 
the minutes of the meeting from our own reporter. I say that 
unless they “get together.” 

This motion was seconded by Secretary A. B. Carter. 

Mr. Robert W. Philip (Atlanta, Ga.): This gentleman (Mr. 
Crusselle) is reporting the meeting for that paper, and at inter- 
vals myself, I have supplied to him and other representatives of 
other papers with copies of the speeches. Certainly there is no 
personal friction between us, and it was with no desire to bring 
up anything like that that I wanted to make the statement. I 
think Mr. Crusselle will bear me out that we have worked together 
and all of the rest of us have. I wanted to explain that, so I 
could satisfy my boss that it was untrue that I didn’t make those 
reports from my notes. 

President Chapman: While we are glad to have that explana- 
tion from Mr. Philip, Mr. Cobb’s motion is before the house. I! 
think it is a pretty good thing to let that dagger hang over their 
heads if they are going to get up a fight. 

Mr. Cobb’s motion was then put to vote and carried. 

President Chapman: We now have with us Mr. Sheldon, Mill 
Engineer from Providence, Rhode Island, who will give us a talk 
on the subject, “Four and Six Roll Drafting.” After that we will 
adjourn for luncheon. 


FOUR AND SIX ROLL DRAFTING 


An address written by Mr. A. N. Sheldon, Mill Engineer, Providence, R. L.. 
which was presented by Mr. F. L. Sheldon, of F. P. Sheldon & Son, 
Hospital Trust Building, Providence, R. L. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: Unfortunately I came prepared to give 
lantern slides, but now that we cannot have lantern slides I don't know 
just how we will go at it except that | have here some blueprints, which 
can be passed among you, and we will try and get along with those. 
The blueprints are exactly the same as the lantern slides. We also have 
Sone photographs here. This paper, by the way. Was to have been read 
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by Mr. 
come. 


Unfortunately Mr. Sheldon had so few of these photographs that he 
could not part with them for the use of the reporters. However, the two 
blueprints attached were given to the Secretary of the Association to be 
embraced in the Report of the Proceedings. The paper read by Mr. 
Sheldon follows: 

Now, in regard to the six roll drafting, the drawing frames we used 
are of standard make, except that they are equipped with six instead of 
four pairs of rolls, the upper ones being leather covered and the lower 
ones fluted steel, and the four rear pairs of upper and lower rolls are 
geared together so that the upper rolls are positively driven from the 
lower ones with a proper ratio of gears to give the upper and lower rolls 
of each pair the same circumferential speed. 

The fly frames we used are also of standard make, except that we 
use four instead of three pair of rolls. 

In the usual drawing frame, with leather covered top rolls, the upper 
rolls are driven from the lower ones by frictional contact, but not, how- 
ever, by direct contact of the rolls, because the cotton slivers. separate 
the upper and lower rolls in a degree proportional to the weight and 
number of slivers fed in at the back. You will recall that these slivers 
when fed in are so spread out as to cover almost the entire length, or 
at least by far the greater portion of the leather covering, from which 
it is obvious that the direct contact between the upper and lower rolls 
is much too small for the lower roll to turn the upper one against the 
resistance exerted by the weights. Consequently, it is equally obvious 
that the upper rolls are turned by the web of cotton lying between the 
upper and lower rolls, and this action retards the forward motion of the 
lower fibres. Reflection on this condition will discover that the degree 
of this distortion is in direct proportion to the total weight of cotton fed 
or laying between the rolls. and the total weight on rolls. In explanation 
of this condition it is apparent since the upper rolls are turned by the 
cotton rather than by the lower rolls directly, and since the upper rolls 
resist revolving in propértion to their. weighting, that the upper and 
lower layers of fibres are subjected to different forces which cause a 
cleavage, so to speak, halfway between the top and bottom surface of 
the web, which is clearly visualized in these photographs. Naturally an 
efen sliver cannot be made under these circumstances. 

To overcome this defect, we have geared the four rear top and bottom 
rolis together so that the upper rolls are positively driven from the 
lower ones, which removes the unequal stresses, producing a uniform 
sliver. This expedient is quite different from metallic rolls which, 
although in a sense are positively driven, vet the top rolls are driven 
from the bottom ones by means of the cotton web that lies between 
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them, and so in a measure sets up the same deleterious action as described 
above. 


We did not discover this condition of the drawing frame sliver until 
we attempted to double twelve slivers at the back of the draw frames in 
order to present as even a sliver as possible to the slubber when we 
found that with twelve ends up at the back and the rolls not geared 
that the sliver coming from the draw frames was much more uneven 
than if was with only six erids up at the back. As this result was directly 
contrary with the law of averages, we investigated the cause of this 
effect with the results explained above. Our thought was that if we 
could sufficiently increase the doublings in back of the draw frames and 
at the same time properly parallelize the fibres, that the number of 
drawing processes customarily used could be reduced, and this we have 
accomplished by gearing the top and bottom rolls together and equipping 
the frames with six instead of four pair of rolls, in order to reduce the 
draft between each set of rolls. We realize that it may not be practicable 
lo place twelve cans of sliver back of each delivery of drawing, but this 
objection can be overcome in one way or another perhaps, for instance, 
by placing in back of each drawing delivery a lap from a Derby doubler. 


since with ungeared rolls the distortion of the fibres will increase in 
direct proportion to the weight of the sliver fed in at the back. it is 
apparent that the heavier the sliver fed in. the more uneven will be the 
finished sliver with the same number of ends up. That is to say, if vou 
were feeding six ends of a forty-grain sliver into a draw frame and for 
some reason should increase the weight of the sliver to eighty grains. 
still feeding in six ends, the finished sliver would be much more uneven 
in the latter instance than in the first. 


[ will not go into the question of the number of drawing processes 
advisable for any given size or quality of yarn, but it is obvious that 
the evener the sliver is, either from the cards or the combers. the les¢ 
drawing processes are necessary. 

Here I would have given you the siides if it had been practicable to 
have the slides, but the blueprints will probably answer the purpose. 

To exhibit the effect of 1, 2 and 3-process of drawing in evening the 
sliver, we have drawn a chart showing the percentage of average varia- 
Lion, and the measure of this variation was obtained as follows: 

From each of several cans of card sliver or combed sliver. a reason- 
able length of sliver, say, 24’, is taken at random, and this length is cut 
Into pieces 1° long and each unit carefully weighed to the hundredth 
part of a grain. Then all of these unit weights are added together and 
divided by the total number to determine the grand average weight. 
Then the average weight of all the weighings above this grand average 
and the average weight of all the weightings below the grand average is 
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obtained, and the sum of the average variation above and below the 
grand average measures the variation in weight. 

Referring to the chart, you will note that in Exhibits 1. 2. 3. 4 and 5. 
the car siliver varied from 8.1 to 15 per cent in weight. This is the 
average variation in weight. Of course. the maximum variation was 
much more than this. You will also note from this chart that one process 
of drawing reduced the variation from 15 per cent to as low as 2 per 
cent. 

Exhibit No. 2, where one process of drawing reduced the variation to 
only 3.5 per cent, was a case of very uneven card sliver. In fact, much 
more uneven than should be allowed. You will also note that the im- 
provement in evenness from the second process of drawing is by no 
means as great as the improvement from the first proeess of drawing. 

Referring to Exhibits 6, 7 and 8, which are for combed sliver, you 
will note that apparently in 6 and 7, the first process of drawing was of 
no appreciable benefit in evening the ‘sliver, but this, of course, is nof 
strictly true and is due to the fact probably that we did not make a 
sufficient number of weighings, for in case 8, which embraced 288 indi- 
vidual foot weighings of the combed sliver from the first and second 
process of drawing, you will note the reduction in variation is practically 
uniform through both processes of drawing. This same observation 
should be made in connection with the second process of drawing in 
cases 1 and 2, and the third process of“drawing in cases 6 and 7, which 
show no improvement in evenness, but which is probably due to an 
insufficient number of weighings. 

To exhibit the effect of 1, 2 and 3 processes of drawing on the evenness 
and strength of the spun yarn, we have prepared another table showing 
the strength and evenness of the yarn which was spun from the drawing 
sliver used in Exhibits 1 to 7, inclusive, omitting No. 4. This yarn table 
also shows the strength and evenness of the mill yarn which was spun 
by the mill from the same card sliver and combed sliver that we used. 
There is, however, this difference between our laboratory spun yarn and 
the mill spun yarn, namely, that in Exhibits 1 to 5. inclusive. we used 
one less process of speeders, and in Extiibits.6 to 8, inclusive. we used 
two les® process of speeders than the mill used, as our speeders were 
equipped with four rolls which enabled us to practically double the mill 
drafts. 

Referring first to Exhibit 1, you will note that the skein break factor 
of the mill yarn from two separate tests was 1771 and 1794. and the total! 
maximum variation 17.8 and 16.3, and in making this varn the mill used 
two processes of drawing and three of speeders. Comparing with this our 
first three laboratory tests in Exhibit 1 made from one process of drawing 
and two processes of speeders, which, of course, materially reduced the 
number of doublings, you will note that our skein break factors were 
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equal to the mill and our variation in yarn size was slightly less. You 
will also note the first and second of these tests in Exhibit 1, with one 
process of drawing were made with only three pairs of back rolls geared 
on the draw frame. In laboratory test No. 4 in Exhibit 1, we used two 
processes of drawing which very slightly increased the skein break factor 
and scarcely improved the evenness at all. 

In exhibit No. 2 you will note the two mill yarn tests have a skein 
break factor of approximately 2,000, with a variation in size of 18 per 
cent in one instance and 21.9 in the second instance. Comparing with this 
our first laboratory test in Exhibit No. 2 made with one process of 
drawing, you will note our skein break factor is approximately 2,100, or 
5 per cent better than the mill, and that the variation of our yarn was 
only 12.9 per cent, which is considerably better than the mill yarn. The 
second test in this group, in which we used two processes of drawing, we 
increased the skein break factor to approximately 2,200;.or 10 per cent! 
better than the mill yarn and improved the evenness of the yarn slightly. 
In this exhibit also we used one less process of speeders than the mill 
used. 

Exhibit No. 3. Here you will note the strength of the mill yarn varied 
from a skein break factor of 1,453 with warp wind to 1,524 with filling 
wind, and the maximum variation in, yarn size varied from 10.2 to 15% 
per cent. Comparing this with the four tests of laboratory spun yarn it 
this group, you will note that our skein break factor was equal to the 
mill yarn and our variation in yarn size was less than the mill yarn, 
although we used one less process of drawing and two less processes of 
speeders. 

Exhibit No. 66, which is combed yarn, the skein break factor of the 
mill varn in this case was 2,113 and the maximum variation in size 9 pe! 
cent. Comparing this with the laboratory spun yarn, you will note thal 
in test 1 one process of drawing, our skein break factor was slightly 
better than the mill, but our variation in yarn size was slightly more than 
the mill. With two processes of drawing, however, our variation mm yarn 
size was less than the mill, and our skein break factor equal to the mill, 
and with three processes of drawing our variation in size was stild less 
than the mill yarn, and our skein break factor practically equal ft the 
mill varn, indicating that with two processes of drawing and only two 
processes of speeders we were making yarn equal in quality to the mill 
varn which was made from three processes of drawing and four processes 
of speeders. In these tests we had only the three pairs of the back rolls 
of the drawing frame geared. 

Exhibit: No. 7 of combed yarn. In this group of tests we do not hap- 
pen to have for comparison any of the mill yarn, as theses’tests were 
made to show primarily the effect of 1, 2 and 3 processes of drawing on 
varn made with regular and hard voile twist. You will note in the first 
test with one process of drawing, the variation in yarn size was i2 per 
cent, whereas with two and three processes of drawing the variation 
was reduced to 10.4 and 10 per cent, respectively, the improvement on 
account of the third process of drawing being scarcely sufficient to war- 
rant its use. The yarn in these three tests have regular warp twist. In 
the last three tests of this group, where the yarn was made with a hard 
twist, you will note the variation in size with one process of drawing 
was 12.6 per cent, with two processes of drawing 10 per cent, and with 
three processes of drawing 8.6 per cent. So that in theses tests the im- 
provement between the second and third processes of drawing was 
approximately one-half of what the improvement was between the firs! 
and second processes of drawing for hard twisted yarn. 

In Exhibit 8 of combed yarn, you will note the skein break factor of 
mill yarn was 2,119 and the maximum variation in size 149 per cent. 
Comparing this with the laboratory spun yarn in the first two tests, 
where we used one process of drawing, you will note the strength of the 
laboratory spun yarn is approximately equal to the mill yarn, but our 
variation in size was slightly more, being 15.7 and 17% per cent as 
compared with 149 per cent variation for the mill yarn. With two 
processes of drawing, however, we reduced our variation in yarn size to 
10.7 per cent, which ts considerably better than the mill spun yarn, and 
our strength was slightly better than the mill yarn, although in this 
instance we used two less processes of speeders than the mill used. 

From these tests it would seem that in such yarns as are usually 
made from carded cotton, one process of drawing is sufficient, provided 
that at least 12 ends are put up back of the draw frames and the top 
and bottom rolls of the draw frames are geared together, and similarly 
for combed yarns, two processes of drawing are sufficient with the same 
qualifications. It would also appear that two processes of speeders is 
sufficient, at least up to 60's yarn. 

If the results we have obtained in our laboratory work can be dupli- 
cated under mill conditions, and I think it has been demonstrated that 
they can be, if means a saving in the manufacture of, say, 28s carded 
varn of approximately 1 cent per pound, and for 60's combed yarn 
approximately 3 cents per pound in a new mill, where full advantage 
could be taken of the saving in capital expenditure required for machin- 
ery, floor space, ete. 


After concluding the paper Mr. Sheldon said: 

Now, that is the end of the paper. Now, if there are any ques- 
tions, we have brought Mr. Cooper from Providence, who has 
charge of our Textile Laboratory, and I think perhaps it might be 
easy enough for you to floor me, but Mr. Cooper could probably 
answer any questions | could not. Of course, I will be glad to 
answer any questions I can. (Applause.) 

President Chapman: I think it would be a good idea after we 
adjourn, any who are interested in these photographs, and who 
have questions to ask, might have them pointed out by Mr. Shel- 
don or Mr. Cooper as to the difference in those photographs and 
the charts. 

Mr. F. Gordon Cobb (Lancaster, 8S. C.): Just before you 
adjourn, it seems to me that this is a very important subject 
here that Mr. Sheldon has taken up with us, and a thing that 
we are all interested in. We all realize that we have possibly 
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made more progress in automatic weaving than has been made 
in the other departments of the mill in the past 20 years, we 
might say, and, if Mr. Sheldon has got something there that has 
proved to be practicable, it is going to revolutionize our prepara- 
tory processes. I don’t feel like Mr. Sheldon’s report has had 
justice here at this meeting, and I want to ask Mr. Sheldon if it 
would be possible to have this report fully at our next Carders’ 
Sectional Meeting? What do you think about that? 


Mr. Sheldon: When will that be? 


Mr. Cobb: That has not been decided. The date will be set 
later. I feel like, and I believe that every mill man will join me 
in that, that we would like to know more about this thing, and 
we are interested in it. We are interested in anything that will 
lower our cost of production, and especially where it would 
increase the quality of the yarn also, and it seems from this 
report that he has given us that he has done both. 


Well, now, that is a long step forward, and we want to know 
about it, and I do feel, if you would give us a full report of this, 
Mr. Sheldon, at our next Carders’ Sectional Meeting, that we 
would be willing to ask the Chairman, Mr. Corn, of that Sectional 
Meeting, to give you the major portion of the time of that meet- 
ing. How about it, Corn? 

Mr. J. O. Corn: Sure. 


Mr. F. Gordon Cobb: I think then we would get some action 
on it. At any rate, we would like for you to take that under 
consideration and communicate with the Chairman, and see 
whether it is possible for us to get that through or not. 

Now, another question I would like to ask: Is it possible for a 
mill. to get a number of machines equipped to carry out their 
local tests, you might say? Say the mill I am connected with; 
can we get a set of machines equipped so we can carry out those 
tests ? 

Mr. Sheldon: Yes; you can change over your old ones. There 
are mills in the South that are trying that by new roller stands. 
You can equip your old machines and try out these new ones on 
the old stands. 


Mr. Corn: It is not a very expensive installation? 

Mr. Cooper: No, it is not. On the slubbers or frames the only 
additional equipment is another steel roll. If you ar2 running two 
back rolls of the same diameter—some of these frames have a 
middle roll half inch and back roll three-sixteenths—you would 
put on in that case another inch roll in the middie. If the back 
roll is the same diameter as the middle roll, you put another roll 
in of the same diameter. 


We have found, where you can set your roll setting between 
your middle and front rolls the length of the staple or shorter, 
which is contrary to all theory, you get better results. 

Mr. Cobb: We have found a lot of things contrary to theory 
in the last three years. One other question—Where can a mill 
purchase this equipment? 

Mr. Cooper: I don’t wart want to advertise any, but Saco- 
Lowell make them and H. & B. make them. 

Mr. Cobb: Now, gentlemen, for our Sectional Meetings and the 
Chairmen of those meetings. I want to strongly recommend that 
every mill will rig up one set of machines. It will be worth the 
money for you to find out, and I for one am going to rig up a 
set of machines, so we will talk about it at our Sectional Meeting, 
and, if Mr. Sheldon can arrange now to let us have a full report 
at our next Carders’ Meeting, and if some of the mills will rig up 
a set of machines, which is not an expensive proposition, I think 
then we would be able to get started and learn something about 
this proposition. 

Mr. Sheldon: In adding another roll to the fly frame, you would 
have to arrange for your gearing to be changed. And how about 
the drawing? You say you have four rolls, and you are going to 
make it six. 

Mr. Cooper: On the drawing frame—I should have said that 
the additional equipment I spoke of was on speeders, slubber 
speeders. The drawing frames, the roller beat is a little wider 
than this. The drawing frames we have only been experimenting 
with for about six months. The roller stand is a longer stand on 
the drawing frame than the regular four-roll standard. I am not 
sure whether the present roller beam would be satisfactory or not. 

You will require in addition to the gear driving arrangements 
for driving that extra roll. That is a matter for the machine 
shop to work out. I have seen three different kinds, and two of 
them are very good and one I would not recommend. 

(At this point Mr. Cooper exhibited different kinds of yarn or 
roving, the several hanks being made with different drafts.) 


| 
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President Chapman: 
now. 

We will meet at o'clock and have a short session. 

After that we will have the golf tournament, as announced by 
Mr. Clark, and other amusements. 

There is an attendance prize to be given this afternoon, and 
nobody is allowed to put his name in the hat unless he is present 
here in this hall; so, if they want to stand a chance at this prize, 
they will have to be here and put their names in the hat, and they 
will have to stay here until the drawing takes place. 

The morning session was then at 1 o'clock P. M. adjourned. 

Afternoon Session, Friday, June 13, 1924 

The afternoon session was a little late in getting started, the 
President calling the same to order at 2:30 o'clock. 

President Chapman: Let’s come to order, gentlemen, and get 
started. 

The first address of the afternoon is to be made by Dr. J. M. 
Widner, Chemist, of Cedar Rapids, lowa, whose address will be 
upon the subject, “Sizing.” (Applause.) 


SIZING 


Address by Dr. J. M. Widner, Chemist, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: In order to prepare a yarn for the 
weaving process it 1s necessary {o give it a treatment to increase the 
strength. These results can be obtained by the use of various substances. 
but I wish to deal specially with starches, and mainly with the starch 
that is prepared to meet different conditions that will arise. 

The necessity demanded that the manufacturer of starches produce o 
product which cannot be found and is not supplied by nature in suffi- 
cient quantities, but the raw material, or the cheapest grain that we 
know to produce starch from, which is corn, is not quite satisfactory for 
all purposes. 

The starch granules as found in the corn kernel has only limited use 
in the textile industry, and in order to give it wider use modified starches 
have been put on the market. Under modified starches | mean starches 
that have been treated by agents to give it qualities and characteristics 
that we do not find in the starch as produced by nature. 

In order to distinguish between these modified starches and the non- 
treated starches, as the two are in appearance.alike in at least a dry 
form, it was necessary to devise some simple means of analysis to distin- 
guish between them, and it was found that the simplest means was to 
determine the characteristics shown by the starches in solution either 
in a silent caustic soda solution or in water boiling. During the process 
of modifying the starch the manufacturer is abie to obtain products 
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which have quite a variation in. characteristics, and in order to enable 
him to set it uniform, the so-called fluidity test was invented. The 
fluidity test is the test designating the characteristics of the paste in a 
solution of caustic soda. It is most generally made by dissolving a small 
amount of starch in dilute caustic soda, and then to determine the range 
of flow either by having as a unit the time necessary for a fixed volume 
to flow through an oil press, or by taking a fixed volume, and noting the 
time, and expressing the fluidity in the ratio of the two. The instrument 
used is simply a glass funnel with a small opening, and any glass funnel 
that has an opening, which will let that starch paste pass through has 
lo be made very carefully as to concentration of starch, control of 
temperature within the mass, and control of the speed of its passing; 
and any glass funnel that will allow about 100 cubic centimeters to flow 
in 70 seconds will take the place of the so-called master funnel. 

But there are quite a few things that enter mto it, and the results of 
this test cannot be called more than comparative. To call starch a good 
sizing starch, it is not only the fluidity element that is of importance. 
Fluidity is in fact just a means of comparison. We feel we get better 
resuits if we compare these; in order to match a sample we prefer to 
use the water base by boiling starch with water to make more of the 
conditions that the mill man has in making his sizing, and with instru- 
ments that have been put on the market within the last few years, or 
last two years, the laboratories of the corn starch manufacturers have 
been able to make very closely matched product, but not with the use 
ci the glass funnel alone on the so-called fluidity test. But these tests, 
as applied to your laboratories Loday, are very complicated, and it takes 
quite an expensive organization to do it, and we find it best to use that 
equipment or use those methods at the plant only, and not try to confuse 
the users of the products by adding other complicated tests for him to 
use, probably not with as good success as the manufacturer can who is 
doing that work every day. But everyone in the industry today can 
match any starch he is supposed to furnish, and the main point is the 
organization that has to be maintained today for the benefit of the users 
of the starch. The co-operation that the manufacturers of starch are 
giving 1s aS good as any, and they are more than willing to do what they 
can to put their experience and their practice at the service of the users 
of starch. 


To go into details as to the terms and characteristics of different 
starches I don’t think is necessary, inasmuch as I understand this prob- 
lem has been discussed twice within the last two months before your 
industry by a man in high standing among the corn starch manufactur- 
ers, but I think I might mention a few points that the mill man could 
use to good advantage. 

We have heard quite often that the trouble with the sizing as it is 
being used in the circulating system was that by continuous boiling to 
keep it hot it would be getting thinner. In most. cases there are only 
two reasons for thaf, and they are both of them very simple, and very 
easily determined. One is, if any starch or sizing mixture contains acid 
enough to turn blue litmus paper red, which is the one to use. you may 
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be sure that the trouble lies in the fact that that starch by some mistake 
you have gotten hold of is too acid to use. That is a trouble which will 
not come very often. However, by the using of that simple thing, it 
will lay the trouble in the right spot, assuming that the other ingredients 
of the sizing have been the same. If you find they are not, of course 
that might not be a fair test. 

Another thing is the moisture you are getting from the steam. Most 
of our lines are trapped, but a trap is a unit that is just as likely to go 
out of service as any other piece of machinery; and if you find that your 
starch has become gradually thinner as you have kept it circulating, and 
if you find that the mixture is not too acid, if you will look into your 
moisture you will find trouble there. 

Another point is that a good many boilers are today fed with boiler 
compounds. Boiling waters, in order to soften it, and to reduce the 
hardness is in addition*tto chemicals, so-called water softeners which 
are used. Most of them are alkaline, and if you notice trouble, and you 
find only 2 per cent moisture from your steam, which is very good, you 
will find that the alkalinity is sufficient to change your sizing mixture, 
although it will thieken it and not thin it. 

The simplest, the shortest way to satisfy yourself that there is no 
trouble from any of your mixture, or your results from the starch, of 
course, is to put the blame back to the house that furnished you the 
goods. If you find you have any difficulty, put it up to the house that 
furnished you the material, and he will be only too glad to try to remedy 
it. At any rate, if he cannot do it, you will get the promise at least that 
in the future he will be able to furnish you goods that will not make 
any further difficulty. 

The human element. enters into our industry as well as yours, and 
mistakes are liable to happen, but the organization we have we feel thal 
the service we can render, and the uniformly of the product .we are 
shipping today are of the highest type of any commercial product that 
is being sold by the market today. 

If there are any questions that have not been answered in those last 
few meetings, which you wish answered today, I wish you would bring 
them up at this time. I thank you. (Applause. 


President Chapman: That question, I think, Doctor, has been 
covered pretty fully. We kept a man on his feet probably two 
hours, popping questions at him, but, gentlemen, if there are any 
further questions you want to ask, you have now the opportunity 
to ask Dr. Widner those questions. (No response.) 


You will find in your seats some of these little blank memoran- 
dum books. Take a sheet from one of them and write your name 
and address on it, and there will be a hat passed, and then we will 
put them in the hat and draw one from the hat and find out who 
wins the attendance prize. 
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Mr. Percy H. Howard, of the Fuller Brush Company, has very 
kindly furnished us with these two boxes of cigars. I will ask 
Mr. Edwards to pass them around. 

Now that the names are all in the hat I will state that we are 
going to wait until after this next talk to draw the name out of 
the hat. If anybody leaves, he loses his chance. It is up to him 
to stay if he wins the prize. 

I am pleased to introduce to you Mr. G. W. Forster, of the 
Universal Winding Company, Providence, Rhode Island, who will 
address us upon the subject, “Winding Warp and Filling Yarn for 
Weaving Processes.” (Applause.) 


WINDING WARP AND FILLING YARN FOR WEAVING PROCESSES 


My work for the past few years had been strictly confined to that 
branch of the winding art which has to deal with the warp and filling 
elements in cloth construction, and I can assure you the work has been 
instructive and interesting, and | might say, stimulating because inherent 
prejudices resulting from many generations of fixed practice had to be 
overcome. 

I might ease your minds at this time by stating that I have no inten- 
tion whatsoever of inflicting on you a lot of statistical data and figures, 
for if I am not mistaken, the more brief and less technical a technical 
subject is presented, the more it and the speaker seem to be appreciated. 

As a matter of fact, gentlemen, there is not much pleasure or profit 
in following lines of perfunctory practice, and my observations today 
will be of little value to you or the industry you represent, if you fail 
to admit, that there is no possible chance for a man to lead unless he 
steps out of the line. 


It is my purpose to devote the major part of the time allotted me 
to the consideration of that branch of the winding art which applies to 
the preparation of filling yarns for weaving. 

The idea itself is comparatively new as compared with the art of 
winding in general, yet the marked acceptance of the method in all 
branches of the textile industry seems to indicate the possibility that in 
time it will become accepted practice, the same as carding, spinning, etc. 

Undoubtedly it was recognition of this possibility that prompted your 
committee to include this subject in your program, and in turn, I can 
assure you that were I not reasonably certain that in most instances it 
paid to wind and prepare filling yarns for weaving, and that the principle 
involved was fundamentally sound, I should not feel justified in accepting 
the honor of expressing views on this subject. 

As far as the physical part of the method is concerned, its develop- 
ment and application has been comparatively simple and free from 
complications, and it must be obvious, there is nothing radical or extreme 
in the idea which solely aims to inspect and multiply in two or three- 
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fold quantity the amount of filling material usually contained on a filling 
bobbin. 


In mills where filling yarns are spun for a winding instead of a 
weaving process, the practice is to use large rings and as long traverse 
as spinning conditions will permit, there being no restricting specifica- 
tions as is usual when spinning a bobbin to et a shuttle. 

The advantage of this practice will be obvious to you, for if spinning 
frames are not doffed as often spindle operating minutes are increased, 
and it follows, that direct labor cost of spinning and the expense of 
doffing will be reduced. 

Furthermore, if spinning production is increased, departmental over- 
head will be lessened, and it is the sum of these savings that represents 
the value of a preparatory process to this department, and they must be 
computed and credited to the improvement. 

When larger rings are used it seems desirable to use a cone base type 
of warp bobbin, spinning frames being fitted with a filling wind type of 
builder motion. 

In this connection, I would like to venture the opinion that as far as 
filling yarns are concerned I doubt if spinning possibilities are fully 
appreciated, and it stands to reason this probably is so, if you stop to 
consider that without an intermediate winding process it would be 
impracticable to use larger rings than shuttle specifications would per- 
mit. 

It has always seemed to me that bobbin diameters are a prime factor 
in this problem, and that necessary leverages, to insure good spinning, 
could be established if correct distances between periphery of bobbin 
and ring flange were alone taken into consideration. 

For it would appear that these distances have in the past been largely 
controlled by standardization of shuttle and bobbin dimensions. 

With this thought in mind, one must also take into consideration that 
travelers are subject to less physical resistance when travelling on cir- 
cumferences of greater radii. 

The argument that travelers will not stand the increased surface 
speed coincident with the use of large rings is proved fallacious in view 
of what is actually being done in yarn mills, in warp spinning, and in 
mills where filling is being spun for a winding instead of a weaving 
process. 

In suggesting such practice the question has often been asked, “If 
you increase the size of the ring and increase the size of the bobbin, 
what do you gain?” 

Such a question leads me to believe that the problem is not fully 
understood. 

There has been considerable controversy and opposition to the idea 
of spinning filling with large rings; in fact, when suggesting the possi- 
bility you are handed a text book on the subject, written some forty 
years ago, before the idea of filling preparation was thought of, but 
were you to investigate present developments in this respect, you would 
find that old theories as regards spinning practice are completely upset. 

For example: 10/1s filling made with 65 per cent waste is being spun 
with 2%-inch rings, 8-inch traverse, front roll speed 148 R.P.M., spindle 
speed 6,000 R.P.M. 

Another mill is spinning 28/is and 36/is carded filling from 1 1/16- 
inch middling cotton with 1%-inch rings at a spindle speed of- 8,980 
R.P.M. in each case. 

A number of mills are spinning their 14/i1s carded filling on 2-inch 
rings; 90/is filling on 1%-ineh rings; while one mill in New Bedford 
makes a common practice of spinning its fine combed filling on 1 11/16- 
inch rings. 

I have also been given to understand that one of the most progressive 
mills in the South, operating over 100,000 spinning spindles, spin their 
medium count carded yarns on 1% and 2-inch rings, 7-inch traverse, at 
a spindle speed varying between 8,700 and 9,000 revolutions per minute. 

To estimate the value of filling preparation to weaving processes, con- 
sideration must be given to its effect on quality, loom efficiency, depart- 
mental overhead, direct labor cost, wasted materials, the human element 
in the process, and the factors represented in cloth inspecting and 
classification department. 

As previously outlined, any approved method that inspects and multi- 
plies in two and three-fold quantity the material which serves a subse- 
quent process is bound to improve the quality of product in that process; 
it cannot be otherwise. 

It is not a question, Will this prove to be a fact? The question is, 
What is the value of the improvement? And it is the result of this 
determination that must be credited to the preparation account. 

With twenty million yards of fine goods Reine imported into this 
country every month, it seems as if particular attention to the quality 
factor might be worth the while. 

Time studies show that approximately 50 per cent of a weaver’s effort 
is occupied by taking care of the filling element in weaving; therefore, 
as a result of the improvement im quality and quantity of filling supply, 
hand time is reduced to increase loom efficiencies. ; 

Here, again, it remains to determine that extent of this improvement, 
and establish credits in respect to departmental overhead and the addi- 
tional profit that will be enjoyed through a greater yearly turn-over. 

With double or triple the usual amount of filling wound on a weaving 
bobbin, physical conditions are so effected that weavers can operate a 
greater number of looms without additional burden. This cannot be 
disputed, as the improvement in some respect is commensurate with the 
improvement brought about by the use of automatic looms. 

Values in this connection must be figured in two ways: first, by the 
opportunity it offers to readjust the piece price per cut, in order to gain 
a lower weaving cost, and second, by the opportunity it affords weaving 
labor to earn a_more satisfactory wage through participation in the 
improvement. (I might state at this time that in no instance has the 
approved method failed to qualify in both respects. 

As regards saving in filling waste and the cost of salvaging the same. 
I can assure you that when yarns are prepared for plain loom weaving, 
98 per cent of the filling waste usually made is saved, and when prepared 
for automatic loom weaving, 60 per cemt represents the usual improve- 
ment, and it follows that the expense of collecting, stripping and baling 
is reduced in like ratio. 
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In this connection, please permit me to state that I cannot understand 
why mill men as a general rule so consistently camouflage their waste 
accounts, and under-estimate their yearly losses in this respect, by failing 
to figure the same in terms of replacement values, for not only do they 
fool themselves, but they place a deterrent in the path of a salutary 
method that would permit them to enjoy ideal profit on this wusted 
material. 

A mill man who evidently took everything into consideration recently 
admitted that it cost him 13 cents per loom per week to salvage his 
feeler waste; a considerable item if figured over a yearly period ivr 1 
sizable loom job. 

Imperfections made in. weaving coincident to filling breaks, filling 
changes and imperfect yarn are many-and varied, and I have observed 
that at least 60 per cent of a cloth inspector's time is occupied with 
respect to these defects. 

This being true, the improvement as set forth must effect a saving us 
regards inspecting time and expense of classification; therefore, you 
would be justified in looking for a reduction in cloth room expense ani 
a higher percentage of first-quality fabric, both of which must be par! 
of the consideration when estimating values. 

The cost of filling preparation is a factor; but it is reasonable to 
conclude that it is not a controlling factor; otherwise, the present sta‘us 
of the art would not constitute a liéense to advocaie the adoption of the 
idea. 


In this connection, please bear in mind that the cost of winding is 
largely controlled by the size of supply; consequently, it is of consider- 
able advantage to the winding process to spin filling to spinning limita- 
tions. 

To illustrate by one example: A winding operative can produce a 
thousand pounds of 14/1s carded filling per week, providing the same is 
spun on a 2 or 2%-inch ring; consequently, the cost of winding per pound 
is this sum pro-rated into the winding operative’s wage. 

As a matter of fact, to my knowledge the desirability of the improve- 
ment has never been questioned when the effect of the. improvement 
was alone taken into consideration, for to question the same would be 
equal to denying the value of automatic mac hinery or any practice that 
mitigates losses caused through constant interruptions. 


As you are aware, warp yarns are carried through an intermediate 
process in order to gain long lengths of inspected material for improving 
conditions in a subsequent process, and I have often wondered why one 
important element in. weaving was so favored, for it would seem that 
the practice in one respect established a reasonable precedent for the 
other. 

However, as previously stated, the idea of filling preparation from a 
desirability standpoint seems to be fixed, and does not appear ito lend 
itself to a question; therefore, it is well for us to consider the factors 
that temporarily check general acceptance of the approved method, in 
order that you may recognize these inherent opposing forces. 

Assumed cost is a factor that temporarily checks acceptance of 
approved practice, and it is apparent that a large majority of our man- 
ufacturers consider the cost of a preparatory process prohibitive in the 
light of manufacturing margins of profit. 

It has been my observation that with this majority the sum total of 
the cost is the prime factor, while the increment of value is either 
lightly estimated or left entirely out of the question. 


Computing the cost of winding a pound of filling is extremely simple, 
and it discloses nothing. Computing the value of a pound of wound 
filling is, as heretofore outlined, a problem of different dimension, dis- 
closing many things that otherwise would be considered necessary evils 
to be held sacred. 

There is nothing particular to be said as regards the cost of winding; 
so many variables enter into it that figures would mean nothing at this 
time. It is simply a question for determination and comparison—a sec- 
ondary consideration. 

Advanced ideas that run contrary to past established practice cannot 
be sold like commodities of every-day life, for in one case a forceful 
appeal to man’s imagination is necessary, while in the other a passive 
appeal to his physical requirements is usually sufficient, and unless 
through some cause a mans imagination is stimulated to a point where 
the idea involved becomes a personal equation with him, it is useless 
to expect more than passive interest in the idea. 


In this connection, I do not hesitate to voice the opinion that lack of 
imagination, fear, habit and skepticism are the baneful forces that are 
responsible for the groove in which your industry might possibly be 
said to travel, for it cannot be denied that as far as methods of proce- 
dure are concerned the present practice of converting cotton fibre into 
cloth remains about the same as it did fifty or more years ago (and 
this in spite of stupendous changes in economic conditions). 

The above observations do not necessarily mean that you should wind 
and prepare your filling yarns for weaving, but it does mean that each 
and every one of you should know whether or not the industry you 
represent would be benefited by so doing, and outside of the equations 
I have cited, I know of no reason why approved methods that emanate 
from responsible sources should not be definitely determined. 

In a strict material sense, what someone else has done cannot possibly 
be of value to you, to your concern, or to the rank and file of labor 
that is under your supervision, and what is more to the point, unless a 
man has sufficient interest in a new development to prove facts for 
himself, he has not acquired the necessary spirit that spells success. 

Approved methods of this kind should operate for the good of the 
whole. This includes labor as well as corporate interests, and here we 
find a very decided tendency to entirely disregard the possibilities 
through fear that the improvement will effect changes that will not 
prove acceptable to the human element directly concerned; consequently, 
what might prove of value to all concerned is lost through a mere 
supposition. 


In this regard, I should like to voice an opinion in the form of a 
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question. How can anyone expect labor to gracefully accept an approved 
method that changes their working conditions, unless measures of appeal 
are applied to stimulate their imagination and gain their faith and 
approval, similar to those necessary when dealing with management 
and departmental heads? One is comparable with the other. 


It may appear that I have taken liberties with y! subject, but let 
me assure you I have not said one-half of what might be said as regards 
human equations in matters of this kind. 


I am convinced that certain textile centers in this country are suffer- 
ing more acutely than others during this period of depression, and that 
they are subject to more vexatious labor conditions because they have 
been “marking time,” while industrial economic conditions have been 
undergoing stupendous changes, 


In the foregoing no attempt has been made to predicate more than 
the principle involved and the present state of the art permits. It has 
simply been my part to disclose the factors and forces that operate for 
and against the idea, and it remains for you to step out of line and 
determine its value to spinning and weaving conditions under your 
supervision. 

Before concluding, I should like to briefly outline recent developments 
in the art of winding yarn packages for warping processes. 

Since the day of hand peg-warping, the accepted practice has been 
to transfer warp yarns from spun package to a spool, and it appears 
that the reason for so consistently following this practice rested princi- 
pally in the fact that only recently has winding machinery been developed 
to a point .where comparative spindle cost and operative production 
could be met; in other words, while the field offers wide scope for 
improvement, lack of machine development has retarded progress along 
these lines. 

It also appears that past practice has penalized warping processes by 
limiting warper speed coincident to the use of rotating supplies of 

varying weights and diameters. The objectionable factor represented by 
inertia and momentum being a part of the problem. 

Recent development in winding and warping my nor orn has brought 
about many changes in respect to these limiting factors, so that it is 
now not only possible, but practical, to wind warp yarns’ into self-sup- 
porting packages at a uniform yarn speed of 400 yards per minute, but 
in like measure it is feasible to operate beam warpers at a speed of 200 
yards per minute or possibly better. 


In winding the approved practice is to transfer warp yarns from a 
warp bobbin to a cone which is found to represent the best type of 
supply for a high speed warping process. 

It will be obyious to you that this must be so when you stop and 
consider that the objectionable features coincident to a revolving spool 
are entirely eliminated when the yarn is drawn over end from a station- 
ary package that presents no resistance in delivery. 


Creels of special design fitted with proper tension arrangement for 
each individual end have been designed to accommodate the new type of 
supply either in single or magazine form. And you can calculate the 
warp yardage contained in a three-pound cone by a proper pro-rating 
of your yarn count into this weight. 


It is of interest to note that the cost of winding conical packages is 
commensurate with the operative cost of regular spooling, while it 
should be plain that at 400 yards per minute winding spindle production 
is approximately doubled that enjoyed under regular spooling practice. 


The advantages claimed for the approved method are the constant 
yarn speed in winding which insures a uniform tension from a warp 
bobbin built with a filling wind, the elimination of expensive spools used 
in past practice methods of warping, the saving in creeling time, the 
fewer warping units required under the high speed principle, the saving 
in warping and creeling labor as compared with past practice, and the 
elimination of dead yarn left on spools as is common under methods 
you are familiar with. 


It is also claimed that weaving conditions are improved when warp 
yarns are not subjected to the stresses and strains common to warping 
from a rotating supply. 


Time will not permit a further consideration of this branch of the 
art and I ask you to accept the above observations as a review of present 
development. 


President Chapman: We are departing more or less from the 
old ruts. The reason the automobile industry has made strides is 
that it is a new industry, and they have had to do it. We have 
accepted the ways of our fathers and grandfathers almost back 
to Adam and Eve, and we have been satisfied with it, but we are 
going to have great changes in the manufacture of cotton goods 
in the next 20 years. 


Tomorrow we will meet at 9:30. The program is not quite so 
technical, and I think the ladies will enjoy it. I think there is 
also a ladies’ prize to be given. That is yet to be decided. 


Now, if there is anybody who has come in whose name is not 
in the hat for the drawing of the attendance prize, if you will 
write it and hold up your hand we will come and get your name. 


If any of you have your wives with you, bring them out tomor- 
row morning, as I think the ladies will enjoy the program. There 
will be another attendance prize given in the morning. You have 
got to be here and be here all the time to get it. 


I will ask Mr. Carter to get one of the ladies back there to now 
draw out one name for this afternoon’s attendance prize. 

The name of Mr. R. C. Simpson, of Brookford Mill, Hickory, 
N. C., was drawn from the hat and the afternoon attendance prize 
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was delivered to him, and at 3:40 o’clock P. M. the afternoon 
session was adjourned. 


THE SECOND DAY 
Morning Session, Saturday, June 14, 1924 


The morning session of the second and last day of the Con- 
vention was also late in getting started, and was called to order 
at 10 o'clock by the President, Mr. James A. Chapman, Jr., of 
Inman, South Carolina. 

President Chapman: Gentlemen, the Association will be in 
order. 


The first thing we have on the program this morning is a talk 
on “Power” by Dr. 8. B. Rhea, Chairman of the Power Division 
of the Southern Textile Association. (Applause.) 


POWER 


Power, to my mind, is the father of all accomplishments—moral. in- 
tellectual and physical. This statement may be qualified in a great many 
ways. 

The amount of power used is an index to a community's manufactur- 
ing output. It gives it standing in the commercial as well as in the 
manufacturing world. In my home city of Greenville, S. G.. we have a 
horsepower! lo every two inhabitants. In New York City there are four 
inhabitants to every horsepower. Five men for a few hours at a time 
are equal to a mechanical horsepower; but to get a horsepower, for ten 
hours, by human energy would take ten men, for the samie number of 
hours. A horsepower developed by human effort would cost four or five 
thousand dollars per year and you are able to buy a mechanical horse- 
power for about thirty or forty dollars per annum. 

Greater use of power and less immigration. According to figures 
recently issued by the United States Bureau of Immigration. less strin- 
gent immigration laws will not solve our labor problems. During the 
year ended June 30th last, immigrant aliens to the number of over one- 
half million entered this country. These statistics show that only about 
eighty thousand of these were laborers as against over one hundred 
thousand skilled workmen and nearly two hundred thousand women and 
children without any occupation. 

This ratio or one in six immigrants entering the country as common 
laborers is not unusually low, but about the average. As long as this 
condition exists, anything that mav be done to remedy a shortage in 
common labor by releasing the restriction against aliens entering this 
country will aggravate the situation rather than help to solve the prob- 
lem, on account of the large number of unsought-for persons entering 
at the same time. 

A solution of the future labor problems is not to be found in more 
labor, but in less labor and a greater use of mechanical power. Great 
advancements have already been made in this direction, but a great deal 
more has to be done. Where all excavating work used to be done by 
icks and shovels in the hands of common laborers. it is now done in 
abe part by steam and electric shovels, power operated ditching ma- 
chines and similar equipment. Where building materials used to be 
carried up ladders on the backs of human beings, they are now handled 
by power-driven hoisting machinery. The electric magnet handled by 
a power-operated crane has replaced thousands of common laborers 
around steel mills for handling scrap and manufactured products, and 
power-operated hoists and cranes have become parts of all industries 
where heavy materials are to be handled. The storage battery operated 
truck is replacing the hand propelled type. In the power plant mechani- 
cal coal hoists, conveyors, and stokers have replaced the coal! passer and 
fireman. In this country higher wages are paid than in any other coun- 
try of the world—in some cases this amounts to two to three times that 
paid in foreign countries—yet American industry can compete in the 
markets of the world. This has resulted from the use of power, making 
it possible for one worker to produce with a machine what required 
several to do by hand. In 1869 an average of six-tenths horsepower was 
used in this country per wage earner; by 1919 this figure had increased 
to over three and one-quarter horsepower, which follows along a similar 
line as the average increase in wages during this period. 

New York, with 1,542,983 horsepower, is still the leading State in 
developed water power. California, with 41,451.830 horsepower, is a close 
second; Washington, with 480,356 horsepower is third: Maine, with 473,188 
horsepower is fourth; and North Carolina, with 431.500 horsepower is 
fifth, displacing Montana, which ranked fifth in 1921.” 

In New England a committee was sent out to investigate how much 
power increase, and what demands would be made on the different power 
stations. Their finding was that within the next ten years power would 
have to increase 15 to 20%. 

E. A. Yates, who is general manager of the Alabama Power Company, 
said before the Senate Committee in Washington, on May 14th, that the 
Southern cotton mills must add 450,000 horsepower within the next ten 
years. 

“There is about 45,000,000 horsepower of water-power available in the 
United States, of which only 8,000,000 has been developed. By developing 
the greater part of this now wasted power, and by feeding it into a 
network made up by connecting together existing independent systems. 
the localities now getting electric power will be better served, and the 
large areas now without service will be able to get it.” If this develop- 
ment is possible it will mean two and one-third people to every horse- 
power. 

If the 5,400,000 horsepower available on the St. Lawrence River alone 
were developed, if would release 70,000 miners for other lines of work. 
Every horsepower of hydro-electric energy developed further releases 
one hundred dollars worth of coal carrying equipment. 

In former papers that I have read before this body I have had much 
to say relative to oil; but it is so far beyond us in political circles and 
mire I cannot mention it. 
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Power in Polities. 


There has been such a long discussion in Washington as to what 
should be done with Muscles Shoals. I believe that it should be developed 
and kept under the Federal Water Power Act. With the view that our 
power will increase in the next fen years 79% nothing better happen to 
Vuscle Shoals than to be developed by the big power selling COTM panies 
and solid to the textile mills over the country that embrace membership 
in the textile associations. Anything else would be a barrier fo our ereat 
industry. I heard a speech made in Greenville, 8. C.. before the Chamber 
of Commerce, by a speaker who was one of the speakers petore the 
Manufacturing Association the other week. He advocated. (yy al least | 
understood it that way, that there should he a tax on current that was 
generated in a State and transmitted out of the State 

“Discussing this subject. a write says: “People object to letting 
other people in adjoining States have electricity generated with their 
water power, This Opposition has gone so tar in Maine that the export 
of electricity from that State is prohibited by law Lertain States that 
need superpower most lack laws under which rights of way can be 
condemned for long distance transmission lines \ tar-western State 
wants to put a heavy export tax on electricity leaving its boundaries 
in another State a bill was recently presented in the Legislature pro- 
hibiting any development of water power for six vears until a commission 
could investigate.” | 

“We need a reneral broadening of views on these Matters, W hile 
states should of course take every step tor the legitimate protection of 
the interests of its citizens, no petty prejudices or demagoguery should 
be permitted to interfere with the proper development of our great 
natural resources. The sooner this potential wealth is realized and put 
LO use for the advancement of mankind, the greater will be ou; progress 
in prosperity and happiness.” 

Relative Cost of Water and Steam Power. 

“Instructive comparisons between the costs of water and steam power 
were contained in a recent paper by Halford Erickson, vice president of 
the Byllesby Engineering and Managemen! Corporation, before the Wis- 
consin Utilities Association, in which: the following points were brought 
OuL: 

“Water power developments cost more per unit Ol capacity than 
steam-power plants. The flowage lands. power sites, dams and power 
houses of watler-powe! plants are considered cheap 1] they do not cost 
more than $250 per kilowatt o! capacity.” 

“Construction costs and fixed charges for the Water plant are as a 
rule twice as great as the steam plant and overbalance the smaller 
operating expense. The steam plant has greater reserve capacity and 
in position to render better and safer service.” 

Coal a Source of Power. 

Allow nye to repeat: Coal is the shortest word we have to express 
industrial power and domestic comfort. Even the rumor of a coal 
shortage simply demonstrates that this fuel is really the staff of life to 
the industrial world. Power is cheap, although not with « uniform price 
over the country. 

In the latter part of 1922 and the first part of 1923 I sent out ques- 
tionnaires to every State in the Union: to all the chief cities. In Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana power is higher than some of the other States. Do 
you know that here at home in Charleston. S. U., power costs more: if 
lar above the price it sells for in the upper portion of the State. 

Phere is a great field to buy power in the West. They advertise so 
much more. Take Seattle, Wash. which is the best lighted city in 
the world and with such phenomenal! growth. Buffalo, N. Y.. has the 
cheapest primary power tor sale, $0.56 per kilowatt: transmission line to 
the wall of your building. This power is hydro-electric but the hes 
proposition on power generated by steam is primary power sold by ihe 
Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago, Ill. 


is 


is 


Commonwealth Edison Company is one of the largest power concerns 
in the country, with al! electricity generated with steam. The manufae- 
ture of steam is the largest manutacturing in the world anywhere or 
any place on the high seas or in the earth. . 

“It takes a million years for a lump of coal to form, but only a few 
minutes for it to be burnt up and lolally destroyed. To the averag 
man the sole use for coal is to heat his furnace so that he can keep 
warm in cold weather. In times of stress. as during the past winter, the 
fact that coal is very necessary tor this purpose is brought home to him 
emphatically by simply having to do without for a short time. Of course, 
ii may be known that coal has other uses than the mere production of 
heat and power, but it is hardly appreciated by the average citizen thal 
a great many of the comforts and necessities of life. without which he 
could hardly conceive of living, are available to him just because Nature. 
millions of years in the past, started a process of decomposition of 
vegetable matter under suitable conditions of pressure and temperature 
which resulted in the formation of the product that we call coal. 

“When the shovelful of coal is thrown on the fire, there is little 
thought that enormous potentialities are being consumed in smoke. If 
the flames could reveal their story, there would be unfolded a picture, 
lar more wondrous than the most impossible fairy tale. For in them 
there would be seen the hospital and sick-room with the doctor or 
nurse administering a life-saving drug made from coal; the battlefield 
with shot and shell bursting all round. exploded by products derived 
Irom the same source: the fertile fields, sown with grain. corn and 
Other life-sustaining plants, bearing abundant crops of foodstuffs. fer- 
tized and rendered productive with products derived from coal: the 
fair lady’s boudoir with the fine cosmetics and exquisite scent bottles, 
owing their fragrant odors to perfumes made Synthetically from products 
obtained from coal; the counter in the department store. strewn with 
fabrics colored in most variegated and splendid colors, the Tyrian purple 


> 


once the color par excellence of royalty and the mighty of the earth 

now rendered available to everyone no matter what his station in life 

‘may be, through the synthetic dye, even more beautiful than the natural 

product, that dye manufactured from coal derivatives. This 

would cover practically every field of humah endeavor, 
Continued on Page 37) 
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The Blowing Rock Meeting 


PHE meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association at Blowing Rock, 

standpoint except the excess rain. 


SuUCCeSS 


The were unusually 
good and covered a wide variety of 
subjects from those dealing solely 
with practical cotton manufacturing 
to labor turnover and the relation 
of the Church to mill. 


addresses 


The roads were in fine shape and 
those who attended came from many 
directions. The total attendance ap- 
proximated four hundred, but as 
many did not register at the Asso- 
ciation table, the list does not con- 
tain all of the names. 


A feature of the meetings was the 
drawing for a prize by those present 
at the meetings. 


The attendance prize ol Friday 
afternoon was drawn by R. C. Simp- 
son and that of Saturday morning 
by R. L. Hinman. 


There was also a ladies attend- 
ance prize, but the ladies elected to 
have a bridge tournament and it was 
won by Mrs. Irving D. Kimball, of 
Charlotte. 


The golf contests attracted the 
most interest, especially the playing 


of the State teams. The results 
were as follows: 
Georgia Team. 

Britt Robinson 73 
Guy Melchor, Jr. 83 
Sam Rakestraw 102 
Ira Grimes 06 

Total 354 

North Carolina Team. 

Paul Haddock 76 
W. R. O'Hara 8Y 
W. M. Moore 93 


J. R. Dover. Jr. 96 


Total 354 


South Carolina Team. 


(;ordon Cobb 
N. H. Alford 90 
H. Van Zandt 78 
B. Crowell 86 

Total 342 


The South Carolina team there- 
fore won the Cup. 

The Georgia team was at a dis- 
advantage by reason of the fact that 
Sam Rakestraw had to leave and his 
last nine holes was played by a 
substitute. 

A terrific rain caused most of the 
players to quit on Friday afternoon 
but of those who finished Paul Had- 
dock, with a 76, won the low medal 
cup. 

The committee decided to allow 
the play for the other cups to be 
finished Saturday morning. 

Britt Robinson, of LaGrange, with 
score of 73 and a handicap of 16, 
had a 57 net and won the handicap 
Cup. 

Guy Melchor, Jr., with a score of 
83 and a handicap of 18 had a 65 
net and won the second handicap 
Cup. 

Guy Melchor, Jr., also won the cup 
for the longest drive off the first tee 
with a drive of over 300 yards. 

R. W. Philip, assisted by a lucky 
lick and a hard road into which his 
ball happened to hit, won the prize 
for the longest drive by a non- 
golfer. 

If there had been a prize for the 
man who missed the ball by the 
greatest distance it would have been 
easily won by W. H. Gibson, Jr. 

A feature of the Blowing Rock 
meeting was the setback tourna- 
ment on Friday night. 

J. L. Phillips, the traveling repre- 
sentative of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, must have been afraid to 
risk his reputation as a setback 
player, for he was not present. 

However. there were many pres- 
ent who boasted before the tourna- 
ment that they had never been 
beaten and were kept busy after- 
ward explaining how they were 


eliminated so quickly. 


At 8 p. m. the contestants were 
arranged in pairs and the elimination 
began. Three games of eleven points 
were played and the team that lost 
was eliminated, while the winners 
played the winners at another table. 

Finally, all were eliminated except 
the team of Ed Isenhour and Clar- 
ence Thomason and the team of E. 
A. Franks and H. H. Wood. 

The final contest was three out of 
five, but Franks and Wood won 
three out of four and were declared 
the champions of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. 

They will hold that title until the 
meeting in Greenville during the 
Southern Textile Exposition, when 
another setback tournament will be 
staged. 

The teams that lost their first 
matches were formed into a conso- 
lation flight and the winners of that 
were L. E. Wooten and A. D. Oh- 
phant. 

There was also a checker tourna- 
ment which was won by Falls 
Thomason, of Greenville, 8. C. 

The election of officers resulted in 
Marshall Dilling, of Gastonia, N. C., 
and O. D. Grimes, of Athens, Ga., 
being advanced to president and 
vice-president, while W. H. Gibson, 
Jr., of Union, 8S. C., was made chair- 
man of the Board of Governors. 

The following were elected direc- 
tors for three years: 'J. W. Jenkins 
and S. L. MeCracken, of Rocking- 
ham, N. C.: J. O. Corn, of Columbia, 
5. C., and E. A. Franks, of Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

J. W. Hames was elected to fill out 
the unexpired term of W. H. Gibson, 
Jr. who had been advanced to 
chairman. 

Many of those present stayed over 
until Sunday in order to make 
mountain trips or play golf. 


Distribution of Cotton 
Supply 


HE intense curtailment of Amer- 

ican mills has brought about a 
situation that is worthy of serious 
consideration. 

The Census Bureau report shows 
that there was in the United States 
on June ist in publie storage 1,126,- 
711 bales and held by consuming 
establishments 1,157,778 bales. Al- 
lowing for 100,000 bales elsewhere 
we have a total supply on June ist 
of 2,384,489 bales, which at the pres- 
ent rate of disappearance will leave 
approximately 1,500,000 bales in the 
United States on August 4, 1924. 

Southern mills held on June ist 
636,619 bales, which at the rate of 
their May consumption will supply 
them until about August 5th. 

The mills of New England and 
ether States outside the South held 
521,159, which at the rate of their 
May consumption of 123,500 bales 
will last them until about October 
Sth, 

It appears therefore that while 
Southern mills will have to buy 
some cotton for August consump- 
tion, New England holds an adequate 
supply. 

Exports during May were 326,000 
bales and if they continue at that 
rate during June and July they will 
take 650,000 bales of the 1,257,000 
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now in public storage and elsewhere 
outside of mills and will reduce the 
amount held to 600,000 bales. 

As the present crop is late, very 
little new cotton can be expected in 
August, and therefore Southern 
mills’ August consumption and Au- 
gust exports must be secured from 
the 600,000 bales plus probably 100,- 
000 bales of new cotton. 

The situation that presents itself 
is therefore as follows: 

Unless there is an improvement in 
business there will be very small 
demand for cotton by American 
mills prior to August ist. 

There is likely to be an imtense 
scramble for cotton during August. 

In our recent statistics relative to 
curtailment we estimated the May 
consumption at 480,000 bales, where- 
as it proved to be 413,649. 

The difference between 480,000 and 
413,649 represents an additional cur- 
tailment of 24,000,000 pounds. 

The consumption of cotton by 
American mills from August 1, 1923, 
to June i, 1924, as compared to the 
consumption from August 1, 1922, to 
June i, 1923, represents 279,000,000 
million pounds of cotton goods and 
yarns. 

In other words, if the mills had 
run this season as they did last sea- 
son there would have been 279,000,- 
000 million more pounds of cotton 
goods and yarns on hand today. 

That curtailment assures business 
as soon as the buyers enter the mar- 
ket. 

A late cotton crop is subject to 
excessive boll weevil damage. 

There will be cotton crop calamity 
howls after July 15th. 


Joint Meeting at Blowing 
Rock 


HE joint meeting of the Cotton 

Manufacturers’ Associations of 
North Carolina and South Carolina 
at Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, 
N. CG. promises to be exceedingly 
well attended. 

Not only has an excellent program 
been prepared but there are to be 
many golf matches with suitable 
prizes. 

Those who cannot secure reserva- 
tions at Mayview Manor can get 
them at Green Park Hotel, which is 
also in Blowing Rock. 

Having recently made the trip we 
advise those going from the Char- 
lotte section to go via Statesville- 
Taylorsville and Lenoir. 

There is a hard surface road from 
Charlotte to Taylorsville and a good 
sand clay road the rest of the way. 


Dick Thomas Dead. 


A cablegram received on Wednes- 
day announced the death of R. D. 
Dick) Thomas, who was for many 
years Southern representative of 
Joseph Sykes Bros. 

Dick Thomas was born in England 
63 years ago but spent most of his 
business life in Charlotte. When he 
retired from active work three 
years ago, he returned to England in 
order to take advantage of a pension 
that was provided by his company. 

Dick Thomas had a host of friends 
in the South who will regret to learn 
of his passing. 
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J. E. Thompson has resigned as 
overseer of the cloth room at the 
Exposition Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


E. E. Abernethy has been pro- 
moted from bookkeeper to manager 
and assistant treasurer of the Hen- 
rietta Mills at Cherokee Falls, 8. C. 


—_., —, Saunders. of Burlington, N. 
C.. has accepted a position in the 
office of the Henrietta Mills, Cher- 
okee Falls, C. 


R. T. Osteen has resigned as over- 
seer of No. 2 weaving at the Poe 
Manufacturing Company, Greenville, 
8. C. 


S. B. Tanner has resigned as pres- 
ident of the Henrietta Mills, at Hen- 
rietta and Caroleen, N. C., and Cher- 
okee Falls, 5. U. 


R. H. Johnston, of Charlotte, has 
been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Monroe Mills, formerly the 
Bearskin Mills, Monroe, N. U. 


C. W. Johnston, of Charlotte, has 
been elected president of the Mon- 
roe Mills, formerly the Bearskin 
Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


R. A. Morrow has been elected 
vice-president of the Monroe Mills, 
formerly the Bearskin Mills, Mon- 
roe, N. C. 


J. M. Kelley, from the Loray Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., has been appointed 
overseer carding at night at the Al- 
dora Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 


D. W. League has been promoted 
from overseer of No. 1 weaving to 
general overseer of weaving at the 
Poe Manufacturing Company, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


E. F. Anderson has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Clinton Cot- 
ton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., to accept a 
similar position at the Dacotah 
Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


C. M. Woodford, of New York, has 
been elected president of the Hen- 
rietta Mills, with plants at Henrietta 
and Caroleen, N. C., and Cherokee 
Falls, 8. C. 


J. H. Pitts, C. W. Bagwell, Alex 
Lee, J. J. McMahan and J. E. Harris, 
of the Draper Corporation, are in- 
stalling the 350 new looms for the 
Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbeville, 
S. C. 


T. J. McNeeley has resigned as 
superintendent of the Alta Vista 
Cotton Mills, Alta Vista, Va., on ac- 
count of ill health. He has been 
very sick at the Shenandoah Hos- 
pital, Roanoke, Va., but is improving 
rapidly. 


J. P. Carter, superintendent of the 
Clinton Cotton Mills, was elected to 
the City Council from his ward, de- 
feating his opponent by 167 votes 
to 47. R. P. Collins, overseer card- 
ing at the same mills, was elected 
to the City Council without opposi- 
tion. 


LL. W. King has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Manetta Mills No. 2. 
Monroe, N. G., to become overseer 
carding at the Clinton Mills, Clinton, 
Ss. 


T. M. Plonk has resigned as gen- 
eral manager and assistant treasurer 
of the Henrietta Mills at Cherokee 
Falls, 8S. C., to become president and 
treasurer of the Globe Manufactur- 
ing Company, Gafiney, 8S. C. 


Superintendent, Wife and Child 
Killed. 

Samuel Stewart, superintendent 
of the Hampton Mills No. 1, Hamp- 
ton, Ga. his wife and 13-year-old 
daughter were all killed when their 
automobile was struck by a South- 
ern train near Zebulon, Ga., last 
week. 


4. H. Sills Dead. 

J. H. Sills, superintendent of the 
Spencer Mountain Mills, Ranlo, N. C., 
died recently at his home at that 
place. Mr. Sills was widely known 
in textile circles and had been an 


overseer and superintendent for 


many years. He enjoyed an excel- 
lent reputation both as a manufac- 
turer and a man of splendid charac- 
Ler. 


H. M. Mabey Is Honored 


The election is announced of 
Harry M. Mabey, of New York City, 
as chairman of the Traffic Man- 
agers Council of the Associated In- 
dustries of New York State. Mr. 
Mabey is general traffic manager of 
the Mathieson Alkali Works, Ince. 
having directed their traffic depart- 
ment for several years, coming to 
them after a long experience in rail- 
road service. 

This recognition by the Associated 
Industries of the importance of its 
membership in the eastern part of 
the State, and the chemical indus- 
try, Marks an aggressive move to 
protect fully the industrial welfare 
of the whole State—of particular 
importance now that a complete re- 
vision of all freight rates in the 
trunk line territory is under way. 
As this revision will include all 
freight rates in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, and 
rates from the middle west to these 
States, and from these States to 
New England, the resulting changes 
may readily affect every industry 
and location, possibly to the detri- 
ment of established industries. 


Opposes Wage Cut. 


Shawhseen Village, Mass., June 16. 
William M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Company, in a 
statement here today, said he and 
the other directors of the company 
“do not think this is the proper time 
to consider a reduction in wages.” 


Cotton - bleachers 


Your requirements are: 


Strength and Durability, 
Softness and Elasticity, 

A Permanent: White, 

paving Weight and Yardage, 
Fool—proofness, 

Low Cost, 


Absence of Poison-—gases. 


You do not get them all 
unless you bleach with 


the Solozone Process. 


The Roessler: & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Leno And Marquisette 
Weaving 


Our leno doups for weaving marquisettes and 
fancy leno weaves are universally accepted as the 
only satisfactory solution of leno weaving. 


In fact, by using our doups, any weave room with 
dobby looms can make a leno stripe as easily and at 
as low cost as any ordinary fancy fabric and, that, 
too, without any extra attachments to the loom 
whatever—no, not even a jumper or a slackener 
attachment is required. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


“Duplex” Loom Drop Wires 
Harness—complete 


Frames and SOUTHERN PLANT Nickel-Plated 


Copper-Plated 
Heddles fully Plain Finish 


Greenville, S. Improved 
Selvage Harness Loom Reeds 

Leno Doups HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Harness Frames Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Southern Manager Combs 
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INTEREST 


he 
Artificial 
handle 


The addition 
the Tubize 
will 


Hopewell, Va. 
erected here hy 


Silk Compans 


Macon. Ga.—The Bibb Manutac 
turing Company has purchased 8,000 
new spindles from the Saco-Lowell 


Shops 

Anderson. S. C.—The Riverside 
and Toxaway Mills have placed an 
order with the Saco-Lowell Shops 
for new roving and carding machin- 


ery to replace that damaged by the 
cyclone last month 

Decatur, Ala—Satisfactory prog- 
being made in the 
tions with Eastern mill men to build 


ress 1s negotia- 


a mill here. Local contractors have 
been asked to estimate on a_ two- 
story mill building containing about 
20,000 square feet of floor space 

Jonesboro, Ark. suilding opera- 
tions on the Jonesboro Cotton Mills, 
which were organized here some 
months ago by G. F. Roberts, ol 
Charlotte, ate expected begin 
within a short time. 

Fort Worth, Tex. The Worth 
Mills, reeently noted organized here, 
have let contract to Thomas 38. 


mull 


spindles 


Byrne, this city, for erection o1 
building to 2? O00) 
and necessary looms to manufacture 
tire fabrics. The main mill will be 
feet three stories, brick and 
Also picker and 
204 
street, 


CONTAIN 


Main. 


Roston. are 


Ware- 
houses Devon- 
shire 


neers 


the 


engi- 


Davidson, N. C.—The addition to 
the Davidson Cotton Mills, formertys 
the Delburg-Linden Mills, which are 
now controlled by M. L. Cannon, 1s 
about completed. The machinery In 
the old mill has arranged and 
some of if is now operating. A com- 
plete new humidifying system fo! 
the entire mill has been purchased 


heen 


from the Bahnson Company, Win- 
sfton-Salem. N. C. 

Tallassee, Ala. The Tallassee 
Mills have let contract to Tucker & 


Charlotte, for extension 0! 
system, waterworks, and 
street improvements in the new vil- 
lage in connection with the enlarge- 
ment of the mull. 


Laxton. 


Contract for the heating, piping 
and air conditioning was let to 


Parks-Cramer Company, Charlotte. 
J. FE. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, are 
the engineers. 


Duke, N. C.—Erwin Cotton Mills 
have awarded to Parks-Cramer Com- 
pany, of Charlotte, N. C., contracts 
for the installation of a Park spray 
humidifier system, fire protection 
and heating sSvstems in their new 
spinning and weave Mills No. 5- 
also fire protection system for ware- 
houses at No. 2 Mill. J. E. Sirrine & 


Go., of Greenville, 8. C., are the engi- 
neers, 


Johnson City, Tenn.—The Gloria 
Textile Corporation, 105 Madison 
avenue, New York, will erect plant 
here for weaving tine dress goods, 
Plan to add spinning and finishing 
equipment at a later date. John 3. 
Boyd, of John 8S. Bovd Company, 
Wilhlamston, Mass., ts president. of 


the 


Lockwood. (sreene 
the engineers 


COMpAany, 


Chartotte. are 


Gastonia, N. C.—Work of excavat- 


ing under the west end of the Ozark 
Mill it) provide Hn additional floor 


to which the carding machinery will 
he moved is nearing completion. The 
entire west end of the building was 
undermined, making a card room 
i68x150 feet, which is sufficient to 
house all the carding equipment. 

The company, which now has 20,- 
OOO spindles making combed yarns, 
contemplates the tnstallation of 
weaving equipment. 


Spartanburg, S. C. Undivided 
protits of $475,790 are reported by 
Kk. Converse Company, of Glen- 


dale. S. C.. according te the com- 


pany's annual financial statement for 


the year ended January 1, 1924, sup- 
plied by Howard McCravy, dealer in 
stocks and bonds, of this city. The 
company's balance sheet shows cur- 
rent assets of $759,932 as compared 
with current lhabilities of $46,553. 
Income taxes for the year 1923, esti- 
mated at S30.000,. are nol hooked. 
Equipment consists of 37,988 spin- 
dies and 980 looms 


Anderson, S. C.—The Gluck Mills 
Mills report a profit and loss surplus 
of $215.287. according to the com- 
pany’s. annual statement of condi- 
tion for the fiscal year ended May 
°9, 1924, as follows: 

Assets—Rea! 
000; machmery, 
S15.000: cotton, 


plant, $530,- 
ginnery, 
$158.755: merchan- 


estate, 


dise, $122,564; supplies, fuel, $8,510; 


accounts receivable, 827.915: cash, 


$14,645: village property, $87,600; 
water works. $23.439: electrification, 


S10.000: overseers houses, $24,000: 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after rourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool 

Prompt deliveries 
three weeks after 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


in two to 
receipt of 


11 E. Fifth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 
Parks, Real Bstate Subdivisions 


and Cemeteries 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 
Supervision of Landscape 
Engineering Construction 
Sewer and Water Development 


and 


new cottages, $7,333; 
270. 

Liabilities Capital stock, $450,- 
accounts pavable, $3.438: notes 
pavable, S195. 000° profit and 
$215,287: depreciation, $366,545; 
tai, $1,230,270. 


total, $41,230,- 


loss, 
to- 


Monroe, N. C.—Stockholders of 
the Monroe Mills Company met the 
past and elected 4 board of 
directors as follows: C. W. Johnson, 
R. H. Johnston and W. H. Belk, of 
Charlotte, N. CG. and R. A. Morrow, 
J. M. Belk, N. C. English and M. K. 
Lee, of Monroe, N. CG. The directors 
subsequently elected C. W. Johnston, 
president; R. A. Morrow, vice-presi- 
dent, and R. H. Johnston, secretary 
and treasurer. The Monroe Mills 
Company was formed to take over 
the Bearskin Mills, which was sold 
at public auction last April. It is 
expected that operation of the plant, 
which has been idle for some time, 
will be started in about 30 days. The 
mill has 5,000 spindles and 2,500 
twisters. The mill was built m 1917 
and is a well equipped small plant. 


WReReEK 


VcComb. Miss.—The main build- 


ing of the new cotton mill of Lan- 
dau Brothers, in this city, is now 


entirely under roof. The building is 
75 feet by 250 feet. 

Six carloads of looms have been 
received and are being placed in 
position as rapidly as the floors can 
be completed. Each loom is driven 
by an individual electric motor 

\ugust first was the date set for 
the operation of the mill to begin. 
It will cost, including looms and 
other equipment, approximately 
$300,000, and will employ, at the 
start, 200 operatives. 

Ten of the 50 workers’ homes are 
now completed and ready for occu- 
pancy. The addition to MeComb 
where the mill is located has been 
named “Berthadale,” and in addition 
lo the residences a large community 


building is in course of construc- 
tion. 
W. Lober Landau. one of the 


brothers, is a New York cotton goods 
merchant. 


Meeting of Board of Gover- 
nors Southern Yarn 
Spinners 


The Board of Governors of the 
Southern Yarn Spinners’ Association 
met in Charlotte Tuesday at the 
Chamber of Commerce at the call of 
B. B. Gossett, of Charlotte, president 
of the association. 

Those in the conference were: B. 
B. Gossett, of Charlotte, president; 
». U. Green, of Charlotte, secretary- 
treasurer; Robert Chapman, of Che- 
raw, 5. C.; W. E. Moore, of York, 
5. K. Tanner, Rutherfordton;: 
A. McEachern, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Arthur M. Dixon, Gastonia; A. M. 
Fairley, Laurinburg; Scott Roberts, 
Anniston, Ala.; J. E. Parker, McColl, 
s. C.; J. E. Erwin, Morganton; A. J. 
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Draper, Charlotte: R. Grady Rankin, 


Gastonia. 
The conference was called. ac- 


cording to Mr. Gossett, to consider 


topics of interest only to spinners 
and these of a routine nature. Mr. 
Gossett said the matter of curtail- 
ment of output by cotton mills was 
not discussed and that this subject 
would not come up during the con- 
ference. 

The men at the conference rep- 
resent a number of the important 
textile plants in the South and the 
Board of Governors as a body rep- 
resents several millions of spindles 
in mills of the South. 


Program for Joint Meeting 


The program for the joint meeting 
of the North Carolina and South 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociations is as follows: 

Friday Morning, June 27, 10 A. M. 
Ball Room of Mayview Manor Hotel. 

Joint session of Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of North Caro- 
lina and the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of South Carolina. Ber- 
nard M. Cone, president, Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of North 
Carolina, presiding. 

Welcome by the chairman. 

Response by Robt. E. Ligon, rep- 
resenting Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of South Carolina. 

Address—J. E. Sirrine, mill archi- 
tect and engineer, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Address—Whiting Williams, lec- 
turer and author, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Appointment of Committees for 
each Association: Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of North Caro- 
lina, Committee on Resolutions—Ar- 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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thur M: Dixon. chairman, C. E. 
Hutchison, W. L. Longe. Committee 
on Nominations—Arthur J. Draper, 
chairman, Thos. H. Webb. W. D. 
Briggs. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of South Carolina, Committee on 
Nominations V. M. Montgomery, 
chairman, Augustus W. Smith, H. B. 
Jennings. 

Address—Hon. Christie Benet, Ex- 
L. S. Senator. Columbia. 8S. C. 

Friday Afternoon. 

Golf Tournament—C. G. Hill. 
chairman, Golf Committee. Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 

Trout fishing at Boone Park. 

Friday Evening, 8 P. M. 

Joint Session — Members and 
guests. 

Banquet—Mayview Manor Hotel 
dining room, Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, 


Greenville, S. 
C., presiding. 

Address—T. A. Daly, 
Philadelphia. 

Saturday, June 28, 9:30 A. M. 

Executive business session, Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of North 
Carolina meeting in annex dining 
room. 

Address—U. B. Blalock, North Car- 
olina Cotton Growers’ Co-Operative 
Association, Raleigh, N. C. 


and Flat Rock, N. 


humorist, 


Address of the president. 

Report of secretary and treasurer 

Report on traffic department, by 
Geo. W. Forrester. 

Report of standing committees. 

Report of special committees. 

Report of committee on resolu- 
tions. 

Report of nominating committee 
and election of officers. 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- 
Lugs, 


folded and stitched, cemented— 
Reunded and flat 


Harness Straps-- 
Bumpers-- 


Hold-ups-- 
Binder Straps-- 


Power Straps- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore 


Boston 
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Saturday, dune 28, 9 A. M. 

Executive business session, Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of South 
Carolina meeting in hotel ball room. 

Address by Dr. Henry Nelson Sny- 
der, president, Wofford College, 
Spartanburg, 3S. 

Report of president. 

Report of secretary and treasurer. 

Report on traffic department. 

Report of standing committees. 

Report of special committees. 

Rejort of committee on resolu- 
Lions. 


Report of nominating committee 
and election of officers. 
L'nfinished business. 
Adjournment. 
Huntsville Mills Win Fight for 
Additional Electric Power 


Montgomery, Ala.—The Huntsville 
Manufacturing Association and the 
Lincoln Cotton Mills will be supphed 
with additional electrical transmis- 
sion lines for their plants here, by 
virtue of an order issued Monday 
by the Alabama Public.Service Com- 
mission, granting the Alabama 
Power Company's petition for a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity 
in the construction of new electric 
distribution lines. The order is con- 
sidered a decisive’ victory for the 
Lincoln Mills, which is a member of 
the manufacturers association. 
They were previously awarded a de- 
cision in Montgomery Circuit Court 
in their petition for a writ of man- 
damus to compel the Public Service 
Commission to render a decision in 
the ease. The decision was appeal- 
ed by commission attorneys, and is 
now pending in Supreme Court. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


POOLS SHUTTLES 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St... LOWELL, MASS 


Incorporated 1914 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


the different requirements of the wor 


must be one that for simplicity with 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


into the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


t capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 


Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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OFFICES: 

110 East 42nd St. 
(New Bowery Savings Bank 
Building) 

New York City 


SIZING 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 
of any kind of Preparations for | 


Boil-Off Oil 
Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. 


SOFTENING 


for all Textile Purposes 
Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 
Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50° -75% 


FINISHING 


Degumming Oil 


HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. 


Steel Heddle Plant Soon in 
Operation 


Greenville, 8S. C.—The plant of the 
Heddle Manufacturing Com 
pany, on East McBee avenue, has 
just been completed; machinery and 
other equipment is now being sent 
here from England and from High 
Point.’ N. factory, which is being 
dismantled, as all business formerty 


Steel 


handied by that plant will in the 
future be transacted from the 
Greenville plant. They expect to 


have all machinery in and be ready 
for operation by July Ist 
here will manufacture 


heddles and also carry 
stock of shuttles and fibre spools. 


The plant 


these steel 


The home office of the Steel Hed- 
die Manufacturing Company is lo- 
cated at Philadelphia; branches are 
located at Huddersfield, England, 
and in China. Greenville is fortu- 


securing the Southern 
branch of this concern, being se- 
lected preference over other 


larger cities of the South. 


nate in 


This is said to be one of the most 
modern up-to-date buildings in the 
South, being a brick, steel and con- 
crete construction and is fireproof 
throughout. Every modern safety 
device is in evidence, all wiring, 
heating and sprinkler apparatus be- 
ing overhead. Hampton Smith, who 


has been with the concern a number 


of years, will be manager of this 
plant. J. E. Sirrine & Co. were the 
engineers; W. M. Welch, Inec., the 


contractors: Morgan-Barr Electric 


Company doing all the electrical 
work, one of the features of 
work on this plant being the drill- 
ing of 600 small holes in the con- 
crete ceiling, for 


pipe 


supports of the 


overhead contaming electric 


Wires, 


their 


Guaranteed 


WORKS: 
Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
Cicero, til. 


Brampton, Ont. 


WEIGHTING | 


Hosiery Oil 
Our 


Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Cotton Industry. 


{nother five months have passed 
and still the Lancashire cotton trade 


has not got on its feet. Hopes of 
better times have been expressed 
time after time during the past 


three years and yet the black clouds 
have not been dispelled. Both em- 
ployers and operatives have been 
trying to live on hope for some 
lime, but the time is coming, if if 


has not already come, when. they 
will have to give way under the 
strain. It is pretty well known what 
that would mean, and naturally 


every effort is being made to stave 
off the evil day. While the short 
lime which has been in operation 
on and off for a year or two now 
has done some good in relieving the 
situation it has not vet brought! 
about a position where demand has 
overtaken supply, and it is ques- 
tionable whether even more 
drastic form of curtailment will not 


sOTne 


vel be necessary. Some spinners 
contend that the quickest and surest 
way of improving the trade is to 
call a complete stoppage of the 
American side of the trade for about 
a month instead of carrying on with 
the present half-time working for 
an indefinite period. The _ trade's 
position is doing much to discour- 
age youths and girls from going 
into the mill, while employers and 
operatives alike have become ex- 
tremely worried about the future of 
the industry. Time alone will bring 
about an improvement but méan- 
while spinners will have to do their 
utmost to help by bringing about a 
more economical working of the 
mills. One way of doing this is for 
spinners in Oldham and surrounding 
towns to get their cotton shipped 
direct to Manchester... A saving of 
$40 per 100 bales, or about $2,000 to 
£2500 per annum, can be effected 
this Oldham (Eng.) Journal 
of Commerce, 


way. 


Textile Grinding Machinerv 


. 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 
Southern Agent, Ek. M. TERRYBERRY, 1126 Healy Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B.S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 


Of All Kinds 


DAVID M. BROWN 


President 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited 


Catalog on Request 


= 
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Continued from Page 34a 


necessity or luxury, for coal, coal tar, ammonia, the hundreds of deriv- 
atives that are produced from the parent substance, coal. enter into 
the manufacture and the production of most of the materials and 
articles, met with in everyday life. The burning lump of coal in the 
furnace or stove represents nol merely a consumption of carbon to 
produce heat or power, but the destruction of an immensity of posaibili- 
Lies, such as is not equalled by any other single action of common every- 
day occurrence.” 

Electricity is power's greatest agent. Good business succeeds if it 
has good agents. Electricity is the greatest agent of power, it is powers 
sales agent. 

in my judgment it can be generated for $0.01 a kilowatt. and then a 
certain amount can be set aside for depreciation. 

There are plenty of examples to show that improvements have been 
made in power plant operations to obtain higher efficiencies. 

Coal Pile is Cash Drawer. 

The coal pile is analogous to the cash drawer. While desiring to 

lower production COSTS, many manufacturers of kilowatts and commodi- 


ties have overlooked the most important factor involved in the process, 


the human element High-class engineers, capable of increasing the 
combined efficiencies, are placed in charge of these plants. The desire 
lo excel is a human instinet. If deprived of standards of comparison, 
this instinct is blighted. If expected only to produce power, the objec- 
live is lost. If allowed to try to produce power more efficienily than the 
other fellow a saving of coal is a natural consequence, and production 
costs are lowered. There is but one answer. Provide the operating 
engineer with the proper SCaies, meters, gauges, and instruments. to 
enable him to determine his plant's efficiency. Also provide instruments 
to enable him to compute his losses so that he can reduce the aggregate 
of these losses to a minimum. 
POWER 
By R. Manly Orr. 


Power is a blessing to all its possessors, 
Givers, receivers and mediums, too, 

Cherished alike by the clowns and professors, 
Cause of our joys whether many or few. 


Power is the life of the worst and the best of us 
Over us, under us, in and around. 

Power to the north of us, south, east and west of us, 
Power in the water, the air and the ground. 


Dynamo, motor, train, boat, plane or flivver. 
Man, beast or bird, or the creatures that craw! 
Steam, gas or current, or sun, wind and river. 
Power is their pulses, their passion, their all. 


Whether in pipe, cable, shaft or conductor. 
Power is the purpose and power the desire. 

Power is our slave and our boss and instructor. 
Light, heat and power in eternity’s fire. 


Coal, wood, and oil for the engine and boiler, 
Tides for the burdens of harbor and shore. 

Power for reducing the lead of the toiler. 
Spreading his table and filling his store. 


Power for the néedle, the pen and the shovel. 
Power for the task which we ought to pertarm, 

Power for all needs, both of palace and hove! 
Limitless power, for the ages unborn. 


Power in the lightning, the search-light and taper, 
Power in the growth of a world full of Crops, 
Power in the liquid, the solid, the vapor, 
Power in the atoms, the flakes and the drops. 


Power in the spring-time and power in the autumn, 
Power in. the swing and the tilt of the earth. 
Sweeping its map from the top to the bottom. 
Fully conserved in a yearly rebirth. 


Power overpowering, gigantic, astounding. 
Listen. As sure as eternity stands, 
Out of God's power house the challenge is sounding, 
“Use me to better the state of all lands.” 
Power in the atoms, the flakes and the drops. 


President Chapman: We will have the drawing for the attend- 
ance prize this morning right after Bishop Penick’s address, 
which will come in a little bit. 

We have always given the opportunity to any person to present 
any new invention he may have gotten up. If anybody, or any 
number present, have any new invention or inventions they want 
to present, please come forward and do it quickly. (No response. ) 
If not, we will proceed with the next number on our program. 
We will now have an address by Mr. Luther H. Hodges, of Spray, 
North Carolina, Assistant Manager of the Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, on the subject, “Labor Turnover.” 


LABOR TURNOVER 


I have been asked to discuss the subject of labor turnover this morning 
Hut it is not Iny purpose LO try to present a scientific or learned papel 
or address, but in a simple way to introduce this important subject to 
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this group of men who can do the most to help remedy its evils. We 
textile people have taken this matter of the hiring and firing of labor 
too lightly and too much as a matter of course. We have not studied 
the problem, much less have we analyzed it and realized its great evils. 
We are somewhat in the position of the young fellow who said he knew 
how to feed himself. He ate dried apples for breakfast. drank water for 
dinner and let the apples swell up for supper. That is too crude. we 
cannot consider this matter so lightly, so unscientifically, if you please. 
It is not that simple and we cannot afford to pass it over lightly. We 
used to do it that way but now we are moving forward. we are studying 
new systems and plans in not only finance and selling but in management 
and one of the biggest things about management is this problem of labor. 
Therefore we must go forward. It is told of a young fellow who lived 
in one of the river towns along the Mississippi that he boarded a steam- 
ship one late afternoon bound for New Orleans and that he was most 
anxi@us to get there because he was to be married that night. Pretty 
soon @ heavy fog came up and the captain of the ship quickly dropped 
anch@r and stopped the boat. The young fellow was furious. he paced 
the dpoks and urged the captain to move on. The captain said, “Young 


fellow, can't you see that we cannot go through that log?’ After a few 
moments the fellow, looking up toward the sky, said, “Captain, look up 
there, it is clear now.” The old captain snapped, ‘““You dern fool, we 


aint going that way unless the boiler busts.” And it’s that way with our 
industry. We are not going that way, we are going straight ahead, not 
backward and certainly we are not going up in the air. We are. instead, 
going to study; we are going to find out things. 

What is this thing we call labor turnover anyhow? -That is one of 
the first things we want to discuss. There are so many conflicting ideas 
about it, especially about the methods of figuring its percentage, that 
we would like to see just what it is. Daniel Bloomfield, a noted employ- 
ment expert, says “Labor turnover is the condition in industry represented 
by the engagement, loss and replacement of workers. It represents the 
leakage or waste of man power and is a fair index of the efficiency of 
management methods and conditions of employment.” Personally, I think 
he gave a very admirable definition because Mr. Bloomfield considers not 
only the loss of a worker which in itself is generally conceded to be the 
turnover but also takes into consideration the replacement or the hiring 
of another person. 


We must realize at the outset that the whole labor policy of the mill: 
every detail of hiring, instructing and supervision is brought into play, 
or at least should be brought into play every time a person leaves your 
employment because he must be replaced. So much study is given and 
so much attention is paid to raw materials, mechanical equipment and 
upkeep that we oftentimes overlook the human element. the labor factor 
which if studied intelligently and handled correctly would help out in 
these other problems and perhaps make them lighter for us. We often- 
times figure blindly that we have so many jobs to run and it will take 
sO Many people to run them and thal’s all there is to it. 

50 few of us know what our turnover is. How much is yours? How 
many have the record? How many are as low as 30%? How many as 
high as 300%? Last year I was asked to write an article on labor turn- 
over for Cotton and I mentioned in this article that a representative from 
the Carnegie Institute of Research was visiting in our town and asked 
me what our labor turnover was for the year just closing. I knew quite 
definitely what it was but I wanted to get his ideas, so I asked him to 
make a guess. He said, “Well, since you are in the textile industry, I 
would say that you are as low as 30%. It was nearer 100% than if was 
30% and we had a good record that year, too. This was in the last part 
of 1922, which was a fairly stable year, and we were quite proud of our 
turnover record. However, we knew of another mill in North Carolina 
that had a turnover of nearly 300% and this particular mill had many of 
these things in its village which were supposed to stabilize its help, but 
it was not holding the turnover down to a decent figure. We asked other 
mills for their records but they had none and it was amazing how few 
mills really knew their percentage. They had not studied the problem, 
And yet there was the leakage or waste of man power whith they were 
not seeing or trying to see. They would have raisea tne dickens if their 
percentage of waste had gone up trom 14% to 15% or 16%. They would 
have started an investigation if the coal Consumption Was greater one 
month than it was the month before. They would have had an analysis 
made if the electric current used showed more killowat hours one quar- 
ler than it did the quarter before; they might even have gone to the 
Supreme Court if the Power Company had raised its rates. But they did 
not notice the labor loss because they had no figures and seemingly no 
interest in getting the figures. And yet this labor loss figures heavily in 
the payroll and it enters into the cost figures. 

| said there were differences of opinion about the matter of iguring 
the percentage of turnover. There dre great differences of Opinion here 
as in every other thing but these differences can be threshed out in 
meetings like these just as your technical problems of carding, spinning, 
Weaving, etc., are discussed in these meetings and settied, maybe! Labor 
turnover is correctly figured on the basis of the number of people 
dropped from the payroll and the percentage is figured by dividing the 
number dropped by the average number on the payroll over the period 
desired. For instance, if the average force of a mill was 400 employees 
and it dropped 300 during the year, ils annual percentage would be 75%. 
If it dropped 400 its percentage would be an even 100%. Some firms 
figure their turnover very scientifically. They take into consideration 
the transfers from one department to another, they consider the deaths, 
the sicknesses, unavoidable terminations, ete. and igure all of these 
Separate from the regular turnover figure. But for the ordinary mill, 
the simple process of dividing the average force into the number dropped 
will get the necessary figures. Of course, in considering those dropped, 
you have to make separate notation of any decrease in force. 

The plan just mentioned of dividing the number dropped by the 
average force is the plan generally followed, although there are people 
who find that a different method meets their needs. You perhaps remem- 
ber that there was a certain mill in South Carolina last year which 
received a great deal of publicity because its annual turnover wac sald 
Lo be just 3%%. That is, if we use our figure of 400 people as an average 
force, this mill lost during the whole year just 14 people for all causes 


| 
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whatsoever. This mill, however, figured its turnover percentage from 
the number of houses vacated in the village during the year. This 
method is doubtful, although it may have sufficed for them. And this 
brings me to say that we certainly should have a uniform system for 
figuring turnover, if for nothing more than comparative purposes. As it 
is now, you do not know how you stand with regard to other mills, 
whether if is rood oT poor, 

I think it would be presumptuous for. me to suggest in any great 
detail to you the probable causes of labor turnover. In the first place, 
we must admit that some turnover is healthy, is at times necessary. 
But it is not this small percentage of compulsory termination that should 
worry us, but it is the overwhelming percentage of voluntary termina- 
tions, ot voluntary turnover that should eause us to worry. \ person 
comes in for a short time, gets broken in on a job and then leaves 
without any apparent reason. What is the reason for so much of this 
in our textile industry? As Mr. David Clark so truthfully and so force- 
fully says, “Most anybody can get into our textile plants, whether they 
have good morals or not.” It would amaze you, if you are not now doing 
so, to check up your figures on turnover to see your labor loss for a 
year and you will find a great percentage will be with the class thet just 
drops in for a visit with you, so to speak, to tell you how much better 
it is somewhere else. 

There are certain fundamental things which increase voluntary turn- 
over such as wares, WOrKINE conditions, housing, social and health econ- 
ditions, and the policy of the mill itself. But there are many things 
inside the mill such as the foreman or second hand, the spirit of the 
room and other Important mterest Jdactors that weigh so heavily in this 
turnover problem. But perhaps the biggest thing of all, and we will 
merely mention this, 1s the hiring process, if the hit and miss method 
we use can be called a ~ “ So little thought is given to this all 
Important feature that the floater and the potential turnover is given 
the same chance im our mills as the fellow who will make a steady 
worker and an efficient employee. 

But the question may be asked. “Why should I worry about labor 
turnover? It doesn’t cost me anything to hire a person and the work is 
not skilled enough to require any training. But we fool ourselves. If 
costs money to hire people and the jobs do require training. It is per- 
fectly true that most of the jobs in a textile plant are not highly skilled. 
They are just semi-skilled but with the coming of more Dleacheries, 
printing works and finishing plants, more fine yarn and weaving plants 
the jobs will become increasingly skilled. 

What does it really cost to hire and train a man for a job in a textile 
plant? Unfortunately, none has ever worked out detail figures for the 
textile industry, although it has been done in other types of work. The 
cost of hiring and training a man in other industries has been figured at 
S90 to $1,000, depending, of course, on the nature of the job some fore- 
men and superintendents merely say when a man leaves, “Well, [ll get 
another man, the next one that comes along, that’s easy, there's always 
somebody looking for work.” But even in the crudest organization it is 
more compiicated than that and although the foreman or superintendent 
may not see it, it is nevertheless true that a mill assumes certain muini- 
mum cost risks when they hire a new man. 

i. Clerical work in connection with the hiring. Interviewing, taking 
records, placing name on time book, payroll sheet, making name plate 
for addressograph and many other places. And sometimes there is the 
additional trouble of writing for help, of advertising in newspapers and 
magazines, sometimes the detail of moving families and the expense 
attached thereto. 

2. Instruction of new employee by foreman or assistant. New em- 
ployees must be trained by foreman for someone delegated by him. This 
takes time, even though in many, many cases our foremen are like Pat 
who bought a watch, although he could not tell the time. Mike, his 
friend, who could not tell the time either, thought to embarrass him, so 
he said, “What time is it, Pat, by your new watch?” Pat shoved the 
watch in Mike's face and said, “Dar she is.” Mike said quickly, “Damn 
if she ain't.” We act the same way with new employees when we show 
them the frame or the loom and say, “Dar she is.” And when they say, 
“Damn if she ain't.” that brings in the third of these costs items. 

3. Increased wear and tear of machinery and tools. This needs no 
explanation. It is a big item. 

:. Reduced rate of production during the training period. 

5. Increased amount of spoiled work and waste. 

6. Extra force necessary to fill In gaps. Every mill carries too many 
“extras” and this number could be greatly cut down if the new help were 
reduced, 

7. Aceident ratio greater. 

8. Village and community work more difficulf and more expensive. 
Very hurriedly I am going to suggest a cost for each of these eight items 
to see if we can arrive at some figure, although | have not endeavored to 
mention all the items. 


process, 


i. The interviewing, etc., we will place at a minimum charge of & 50 
2. Instruction and learning take from two days to two weeks, bul we 

will put down a charge of just 4.00 
S. Wear and tear of machinery sometimes very great 2 50 
4. Reduced rate of production—invisible but mightily true 3.00 
>. spoiled work and waste would be a tremendous item if we were 

uot able to re-work so much waste. This we will say is 2.00 
6. Extra force necessary generally from 3 to 5%—)ust 1.00 
7. Accident ratio great (‘one boy costs $3,500 this year) 15% of 

accidents oecur with less than three months workers 50 
8. Community work cost is placed very conservatively at 1.00 


This makes a total of only $14.50, which is $5.50 less than that figurea 
anywhere else, except for a day laborer, which is from $11 to $12. | 
believe this $14.50 is quite conservative, but to make it more so we will 
suppose that one-third of all the people you hire need no training what- 
ever and we will still have a minimum of $10 a person. For every hun- 
dred we lose, it costs us $1,000. On that basis, our company saved last 
year over $50,000 in comparison with 1918 or 1919, and we feel that a 
system we began in early part of 1920 helped to make this saving, 
although we know 1918 and 1919 were not normal years. 

And that brings us to this pomt, what can we do about this matter? 
My desire is to awaken an interest in this subject and get folks to think- 
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ing and planning. I cannot nor do I care to specify a cure-all, a remedy 
for this evil. I simply want to suggest briefly a plan that might help a 
little bit. We have found that a small but well organized Personnel 
Department (not an Employment Department) has helped wonderfully. 
We interview every person that works for us and get complete personne! 
and employment records from them and we have a complete file of all 
who have ever worked for us and before anyone is hired the department 
is called and complete information is given the superintendent. When a 
person leaves, a dropped card is sent into the department giving the 
reasons why the person left and all other information such as transfers, 
promotions, etc., are sent into the department so that complete data is 
gotten together about each person. 

Each week a turnover report is sent to each mill showing the record 
for the week, giving totals and percentages and comparing the mill with 
the company as a whole and comparing each department in the mill. 
The General Manager, the President or Treasurer, as the case may be, 
gets a complete report with an analysis of all the figures showing the 
economic condition of those who left, the length of service, their previous 
training, etc. The figures are used, they are not preserved for historical 
files. I know of one company in the South that has a beautiful and 
complete Personnel and Employment Department filing system, but if 
never uses the figures it securés. It does not even know why its em- 
ployees leave and it does not have complete turnover figures. This de- 
partment is run by the book, it 1s a Sears-Roebuck system. It reminds 
me of the young bride who exclaimed, “Oh, my cake is burning, but this 
book: says the cake must stay in five minutes longer.” 

We must combat this problem. We must give more attention to hiring 
and training. ° We must especially watch this floating class of labor and 
work out some method of combatting it. We are encouraging it by our 
present attitude. We have found that 37% of our employees have been 
with us less than a year and over 70% of the entire turnover occur in this 
group. When we had a percentage of 77% one year, the turnover with 
the tloating group was 226%. It should not be. There has been some 
talk of mills giving a credential card to those employees who leave a mill 
and deserve a recommendation. It might help to relieve a bad situation. 
The thing is costing the country over $250,000,000 and the Southern tex- 
tile industry ought to do its part to help stop this enormous waste. 


Mr. F. Gordon Cobb (Lancaster, §. C.): Just one question I 
want to ask the gentleman to help us make this situation clear. 
If people who read this talk, especially those who are not familiar 
with the textile industry, read where we have 200 per cent turn- 
over, I am afraid they will get a wrong impression. 

Now, then, your Sectional Committees have been at work for 
practically two years along this line, and we, strange to say, have 
gotten practically the same information he has brought out here 
this morning. Therefore, I would like to make one point partic- 
ularly clear, so the public won’t get a wrong impression. We are 
making arrangements to bring this up in our Sectional Meetings, 
this matter of labor turnover. In the information that we have 
compiled over the past two years, we have found where a mill 
had practically 150 per cent labor turnover, that that 150 per 
cent is composed, that is, 34 per cent of it, is composed of the 
transient help. Let me make that clear, then. We will say a mill 
has 100 operatives. We have found from the information we 
have gotten in the last two years that 34 of that 100 operatives 
compose all of the turnover. We do want to get that clear, gen- 
tlemen. We have asked the mills in figuring their turnover to 
do so on the same plan that the gentleman just spoke of, which 
is merely taking the number of operatives that left during the 
year and then the number that you employed, and figuring your 
turnover that way, which is the correct way for them to explain 
it. Then we have asked those mills to give us the number of 
operatives that have been in their employ three years, and we 
actually found 66 per cent of them had been in their empoly three 
years. Then it leaves a wrong impression to say that we have 
over 100 per cent turnover. We wanted to make that clear, when 
it goes out to the public. You, Mr. Hodges, made practically the 
same statement, that 30 per cent was the transient help; I so 
understood you. 


President Chapman: I think all of us should realize that this 
should be brought down to as small a per cent as possible com- 
mensurate with the facts. 


Mr. Luther H. Hodges (Spray, N. C.): In anything that is 
published, it should be made plain that 34 per cent is the perma- 
nent turnover. I don’t think that it is going to be misleading. 

Mr. C. H. Gibson (Union, S. C.): What about full time work- 
ers? How much time does the average worker work? We have 
only a small per cent of the people who work full time, even for 
one week. I think that should be as much taken into considera- 
tion in figuring the full time workers as in the labor turnover. 
We also find that those who work full time for one week constantly 
work full time. If anybody has any suggestion as to how to get 
them to work full time, I would like to hear from them. 


President Chapman: This is a big problem, gentlemen, and it 
will do us all good to pay some attention to it and study it. 

I might announce to those who have come in that we will draw 
for the attendance prizze right after the next address, which wil] 
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be given by Rt. Rev. E. A. Penick, Bishop Episcopal Church, 
Charlotte, N. C., on the subject, “The Relation of the Church to 
Industry.” 


THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO INDUSTRY 


Mr. President and Members of the Association: 


Some of my good friends from Charlotte met me in the lobby of the 
hotel a few moments ago and expressed surprise that I should be here. 
They said there seemed to be some mistake about a Bishop of the Church 
attending such a textile convention as this; that there must be some 
mistake in my identity. 

That reminds me of a story of an old colored man who wanted to 
clear up his status as to his identity. He had been haled before the 
Judge for manufacturing and selling illicit whiskey, and the Judge said, 
“Prisoner, what is your name?” He said, “Joshua, Judge. My name. is 
Joshua, sir.’ “Are you the Joshua that made the sun stand still?” “No, 
sir; [se the Joshua dat made the moonshine still.” (Laughter. 


My first word, gentlemen, should be a word of acknowledgment. I 
appreciate the invitation of your Vice-President, which has brought me 
here. It is a unique experience for me, and I count myself particularly 
fortunate in being allowed to address an audience of this character on 
the subject that has been assigned to me because, as 1 understand the 
personne! of this convention, it 1s comprised of men who are in a position 
to frame the attitude of thousands of people. HUH every man in this 
convention were to assume a certain attitude with regard to the relation 
or the inter-relation of Church and Industry, there is no telling what 
kind of a policy might be established throughout the Southern textile 
business. 

| approach this subject myself with diffidence, gentlemen, due to the 
fact that as regards your business I am more or less immature in my 
judgment and exceedingly limited in my experience, observation and 
study, but, while I approach the subject with diffidence, | might say I 
approach you gentlemen with confidence because I rely on your experi- 
ence and upon your ability to receive what I have to offer; and I offer 
if as one who believes very confidently that industry, whether it be the 
textile industry or any kind of industry, can only succeed permanently 
as it is built and maintained along the lines and principles of truth and 
justice, as revealed in the redigion of Jesus Christ. 

I represent nobody today except myself. T am not here in any official! 
capacity. What I say to you | say upon my own responsibility. I have 
no church program to promulgate; I have no social propaganda to sug- 
gest; and I am simply here to ask you to thing with me, to differ with 
me, if you please, to agree with me if you can, with regard to the great 
problems arising out of the adjustment of contending forces in our indus- 
trial order. 

And ‘the first point I would have you consider is that the Church is 
concerned with industry because men are engaged in it. Industry works 
with the tools of human life. Its machinery is folks. Now, wherever 
human beings are gathered together in any kind of capacity, wherever 
they are thrown together in any sort of relationship or contact, there is 
the business of the Church. 

Now, I believe ft is necessary to remove some erroneous ideas from 
the minds of conscientious men as to what the business of the Church 
actually is. I do not mean to discount the work with which the Church 
has been associated in times past, that is, with the preaching of the gospe! 
of individual salvation. So far as that goes, it is good, but does not go 
very far. So far as the Church is concerned with the cultivation of the 
interior life, the development of the spirit of man, that is good, but that 
is not a very extended program. So far as the Church has concerned 
itself with certain priestly movement, I say that also is good, but that 
is exceedingly limited, and it is inadequate and unworthy of a great 
program which falls short of nothing save the redemption of society 
throughout the entire world. 

Now, it has been the habit of people in times past, who have not given 
a great deal of thought to this subject, to accuse the Church of middling 
in business. I will say the Church has no intention or disposition to 
meddie in anybody's business unless that man’s business is conducted in 
such a way as to affect some other fellows welfare. At that point it 
becomes the Church's obligation to intervene because a man has no righ! 
to go down the street, elbowing people out of his way, regardless of their 
rights and privileges in life. 

It has been said that the Church should confine itself to religion. 
Well, I want to submit to you with all the earnestness that I can exhibit 
that it is the Church’s business to intervene in matters national and 
matters international in all matters concerning commerce and business. 
industry, transportation, society and all economic enterprises. Whereve: 
human beings are involved there is the business of the Church. The 
Chureh has a relation, a definite obligation, growing out of that relation 
because there are folks, the raw material of human beings. 

Don't you see what a mistake it is to departmentalize life, and say 
over here are foreign obligations, and here are our national responsibil- 
ities, and here is business, and here is transportation, and here in a 
pigeon-hole by itself, unrelated to the 95 per cent of all those things 
that occupy yours and my time, that is a false attitude to assume of the 
church; and so I submit, first, that because you are engaged as human 
beings in an enterprise, which employs human beings, therefore the 
church because of this contact and this relationship says we have an 
interest in your welfare. 

Now, what is the task of the Church? I hope I shall not slip uncon- 
sciously and inadvertently into a pulpit style here, but Lam really tiying 
to make a serious talk, and you will understand, | am sure, exactly what 
I am trying to get to you, when I would tell you frankly that the task 
of the Church is to establish the Kingdom of God on earth now. not 
hereafter. The business of the Church means the business of organized 
Christianity, which is my definition of the Church. The whole body of 
faithful believers—their business is to inter-relate an ideal soc iety, which 
we believe to be the will of God for man. That ideal society is capable 
of existence here on earth. For too long a time we have been talking 
about the hereafter. For too long a time the Church has watered down 
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and weakened her message to men, and failed to challenge the attention 
and enlist the interest of strong men because it was preaching an indi- 
vidual salvation, and it looked like some kind of an insurance agency, 
which guaranteed safety hereafter. Applause sironge men see 
in that an inherent selfishness, and they are not interested, and they will 
not become interested until men are brought to see that the program of 
the Chureh is world-wide in extent, touches life at every sing'!e point, 
and its business is to do that thing which Christ Himself came to inaugu- 
rate, to set up this brotherhood, this ideal society or commonwealth, in 
which God's will should be done on earth as it is in Heaven. 

Now, that tonches business, does it not? That touches your textile 
enterprise, does it not? So | say we have a relationship through those 
of us who represent the Church and those of us who represent any form 
of industry. It is more than the relationship of the Church to industry 
Gentlemen, if is an inter-relationship of the Church and industry because 
the Church is concerned with men’s welfare and men are engaged in 
business, 

Now, if is necessary today to drill into the minds of men, and push 
out the prejudice which may exist there to this notion. Drill into their 
minds that the Church exists to establish not the Kingdom, not to preach 
the gospel only, but the redemption of all society now. 

Now, since that I believe to be fundamental, let’s pass on to a second 
point; that is, a consideration of the human efforts in industry, and I 
suggest to you first that it is right and proper for a man to be taught 
by the Church, as I believe he is in the mill communities of the South. 
the dignity of his labor. In anticipating the talk that I am privileged 
to make to you al this time, | wrote letters to a number of men whose 
names were furnished to me by your Vice-President, Mr. Dilling, men 
representing the Church, all sorts of churches, who were known to be 
reasonably successful in their work. They. have come bagk with very 
interesting answers to a series of questions that I asked, and invariably 
they say “We try to sandwich into our sermons on as many océasions as 
we can the thought that the work these people are doing in the mills is 
of a dignified nature; that some men are called upon to work in stone 
and erect their cathedrals; that some are called upon to work in color 
and paint their canvasses; and some men are called upon to clothe 
humanity. Men must wear clothing. Man has need of the product which 
comes from your mills, and therefore your labor identified with this 
satisfaction of a human need constitutes a dignified position. Now that 
is being taught by the Church, and yet I can understand that it is being 
taught with considerable difficulty by the Church where certain condi- 
tions exist because I believe I would have a good deal of trouble myself 
in feeling a pride in my handiwork, if my handiwork was nothing other 
than the product of a piece of mechanism. It is not mine. I don't think 
about it as I created it. It is not the product of my imagination. It has 
not originated in my brain, and, as this thing comes from the machine, 
although I may be told again and again that it is a dignified office in life 
to stand at that machine, and work that piece of mechanism day in and 
out, yet I question whether or not I would feel the pride in it that I 
would in my own creative handiwork. 

Gentlemen. a man loves to create. We have two great outstanding 
characteristics. One is a creative impulse and the other is the acquisition 
instinct lo create and to get Not so very long azo a Young, man who 
works in one of the mills in Charlotte came to me with a paper he had 
written. It was extraordinarily good, and he wanted me to read it, which 
[ did, -and I complimented him on it.. I have never, so far as I can 
remember, heard any man, who has become but little more than a clog 
In a machine, talk with pride about his product, but here ¢ame a boy, 
who had created a little something of his own, who had sat down and 
composed on three or four pages in his own serawling handwriting a 
little theme, and he was like a daddy to it. He was talking about it as a 
father would boast about his child, the joy of creation. Now, let me ask 
you frankly, where a man is engaged in that kind of employment from 
day to day, where there is nothing to stimulate his imagination, where 
that creative impulse within him hardens and petrifies, or is weakened 
and becomes flabby like an unused muscle, and eventually is lost, where 
that kind of an attitude on his part exists, what can I say to him to offset 
the downward drag of the conditions under which he is compelled to 
work? I say this. I say that in my judgment, so far as the mills are 
concerned, that is those who employ, there can be an investment made 
by you of the highest order, that investment being of the character that 
was referred to a moment ago known as community work, and that com- 
munity work will supply, gentlemen, a substitute for the things which are 
lacking in the man’s job. Man must find self expression somehow, and, 
if he does not do it through ereation or recreation or some form of 
legitimate employment, he is going to do it in some destructive or illegiti- 
mate or unjust way, and you have got trouble on your hands. I verily 
believe that this thing known as handicraft, something that a man takes 
a pride in—it is mine; I created that—if that goes because of the super- 
vision of modern labor and specializing, if that goes, something has got 
fo come to take its place, or else you are dehumanizing real value. You 
are dehumanizing and depersonalizing materials, which can be created. 
and intended to be very human and very precious. 

In the State of South Carolina I understand there is to be a very large 
development between Greenville and Spartanburg representing several 
millions of dollars, and an official of the company building there was 
approached by an official of the Chureh, who asked, “Are you going ‘to 
put in community work?” He said, “Yes, we are.” There is a man who 
recognized not only the economic value of what is known as welfare 
work, but he is a man himself of sympathy and imagination, who could 
put himself in the other fellow’s position, who realizes that due to the 
mill conditions, what might be subtracted from the man by virtue of 
the character of his job can be supplied with this substitute. 

Let me read you an extract from the Report of the American Com- 
mittee on the Church and Industrial Relationship: “We have shown an 
inexcusable apathy toward the destruction of human values in the process 
of providing things. We have been concerned with impersonal goods, 
with profits and dividends, rather than with the immortal souls. for 
whom the Lord Christ died.” I submit that a convention of this character 
is fully aware of a situation of that kind, and of the illogical and extra- 
ordinary pronouncement, and I feel safe in saying that that will not 
eventually apply to conditions of that sort in the South. 
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Now, in the few minutes that remain, let me ask, what are some of 
the Christian principles that need to be applied to industry? I[ can only 
sketch them briefly, and it is not my sketch either, but these seven 
Christian principles have be@h enunciated by Mr. Sherwood Eddy. We 
should not give up the thing known as personality. We should have 
respect for a man as a man. We should stop talking about a man as a 
hand. He is more than a hand. He is a man. He is not an end except 
to himself. He is not a means to somebody else. He is an end himself. 
For this reason he is entitled to a minimum subsistence wage, and, it 
possible, to a comfortable and saving wage. In his personality the Chris 
tian principle that we should bear in mind is that of brotherhood. We 
are not altogether sentimental when we refer to each other as brothers 
We are indeed a family. Weare all alike. There is no difference between 
you and me, between the man who employs you and the man whom you 
employ. We are members of one and the same family in the very real 
common bondage of common humanity. Under the head of brotherhood 
we should speak of co-operation, of service, and not competition for 
gain. Service should be our chief motive. Now, | know the word 
“service” is a word very highly abused today. People are exploiting 
service, and even putting it in their advertisements, like “This is a store 
of service.” It is like a bank advertising “This is an honest bank. Of 
course, an industry should be built and maintained and operated for the 
benefit that it produces to the greatest number, and until it gets on that 
basis it. is headed straight for failure. Anything, gentlemen, that ts 
erected on a selfish foundation is just as sure to fall as the sun is shining 
on these everlasting hills. It is true of individuals: tf is true in the 
family group; and when you enlarge the group and call it by a differen! 
name, and designate it as an industry, if it is inherently self-regarding, 
cut-throating in its competitive spirit, disregarding that great object to 
clothe mankind in a spirit of co-operation and service, it is on the 
wrong foundation. It has got skids under it and it 1s going to fall. 

Liberty is the right of self expression. I have already touched on 
that. Man is entitled to self determination, self expression, self govern. 
ment, if you please. I am a believer in a reasonable degree in Democracy 
as opposed to Autocracy in industry. 

Justice condemns the exploitation of the weak by the more powerful 
classes and.that is so self-evident that I shall pass rapidly on. 

Next is accountability. You and I are stewards, every one of us, 
stewards of wealth, position or power. In some way we give an account. 
We must render an account, and those who happen to be in unprivileged 
positions in life have the right to look to us to discharge the obligation 
of our position primarily with what is known as Christian love, which 
is none other than that that was taught by Him, Who was the truth, the 
Golden Rule: “Whatso’er ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” That should apply in personal relationships, in family 
relationships, in the inter-relationships of business, for this is the law 
and the summary of the teachings of the prophets of God. 

May I appeal, if it is necessary to appeal, toa body of big intelligent! 
men like this, that your program in your business embrace the principles 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ as related to industry, the remembering 
that Christ was a laboring man Himself, and that He promulgated truth, 
to which all classes of people must conform or else go by the board? 
May I appeal that not only your program should embrace the teachings 
of Christ as applied to industry, but that you will also study, as special- 
ized minds are bound to study, the various experiments in the application 
of Christian principles to this industrial point of contact? Study i 
understandingly. It is being employed by some of our most enlightened 
men in the country. Some will fail; some will succeed; but out of them 
all will grow an appreciation of the value of the Christian religion in 
modern industry. I thank you very much. (Applause. 


Secretary Carter: At different times this Association has hon- 
ored men, but today I am going to ask that the Association honor 
itself by electing Bishop E. A. Penick, of Charlotte, N. C., an 
Honorary Life Member of this Association. 

Mr. F. Gordon Cobb (Lancaster, S. C.): I would like to second 
that motion. 

This motion was carried by a standing vote amidst applause. 

Bishop E. A. Penick (Charlotte, N. C.): I thank you all very 
much for this signal honor, which I appreciate, and I should like 
at any time to have the privilege of conference with you, or let- 
ters from you, with regard to this great subject in which we are 
mutually interested. 

President Chapman: We will now have the Report of the 
Committee appointed yesterday upon the suggestion that we do 
away with our semi-annual meeting. Mr. Brown will make that 
report. 

Mr. L. R. Brown: In the consideration of this subject by this 
committee we decided that three men couldn’t very easily decide 
so important a question as that of discontinuing our semi-annual 
meeting, and we decided to respectfully submit that to the Board 
of Governors to be decided at the meeting in Greenville in the 
Fall of the year. 

Mr. F’. Gordon Cobb (Lancaster, 8. C.): I move that the report 
of the committee be adopted. 

This motion was seconded and carried. 

President Chapman: Are there any other reports of commit- 
tees. (No response.) If not, we will enter into the election of 
officers. We will hear nominations for President. 

Mr. L. R. Brown: Mr. Chairmen and Gentlemen—I wish to 
nominate a gentleman this morning who has been long identified 
with the Southern Textile Association. You all know him. You 
don’t hear him much. He is very unassuming in his ways, but 
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Davidson, Jos. L. Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph — 
Dixon Lubricating ‘Saddle Co. 42 
Drake Corp. 50 
Draper, E. 8. 34d 
Draper Corp. wits 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 35 


Dronsfield Bros. — 
DuPont de Nemours, E. L & Co. — 
Economy Baler Co. . 62 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 20 
Entwistle T. C. Co. Colored Insert 
Eclipse Textile Devices . 14 


‘afnir Bearing Co. . 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 54 
Fournier & Lemoine 52 
Farish Co. 34d 
Ford, J. B. Co. Ome 57 
Franklin Process Co. é . 10 
Firemen's Mutual Insurance Co. 45 
Garland Mfg. Co. 50 
General _— 
Grant Leather Corp. 39 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. .. : . 46 
Greist Mfg. Co. 55 

—H— 
Hepworth, Jno. W. & Co. . —_— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 31 
Hetherington, John & Sons Co. . 68 
Hollingsworth, J. D. — 
Holcomb Bunch Builders Corp. 16 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co. A kg ne 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 65 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. 53 
Howard-Hickory Co. . 45 
Hivatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co. ___. 50 


Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Johnson, Oliver & Co. . — 
Jordan Mfg. Co. _.... 14 
Kaumagraph Co. . 
Keever Starch Co. . 6 
Klauder- Weldon Dyeing ‘Machine Co._ 52 


Ladew, Edward R. Co. 
Langley, 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


Colored Insert 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Mathieson Alkali 
Mayview Manor .. 
Merrow Machine Co. . 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. WOT 65 
Metz, H. A. & Co 
Minter Homes Co. rae 
57 
Morse Chain Co. el 47 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. A — 
National Aniline & Chemical 
National Ring Traveler Co. ........... 61 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant 7 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 57 
North Carolina ¢ Yotton 59 
Norwood Engineer Co. 66 
Oklahoma Cotton P . 67 
Page Fence & Wire Products Assn... 58 
Paige, Schoolfield & Co. 61 
Parker, Walter L. Co. 52 
Parks-Cramer Co. 9 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. | 61 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 66 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. — 
Perkins B. F. & Sons -— 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co._ 42 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co — 
Rice Dobby C hain Co. . Ser 
Ridley Watts & Co. . 

Robinson, John L. & Co a 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co.__34c 
Rogers Fibre Co. . & 

Saco-Lowell Shops 67 
Sayles Finishing” Plants 
Scott. Henry L. & Co. —_— 
Seaboard Railway — 
Sellers, Wm. & Co. — 
Sirrine, J. BE. & Co. 
S. K. F. Industries — 
Southern Textile Exposition : 53 
Sonneborn, L. Sons _. 
Sonoco Products . 32 
Southern Distributing Co. 62 
Southern Railway 33 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. sini 
Seydel-Thomas Co. van 55 


Spinks, John D. __. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. _-~-84C 
Siggers & Siggers 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co.___. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. . ee 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Textile Mill Supply Co. el — 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. oc) 
Tolhurst Machine Works . 
Tripod Paint Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. ae 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. icine ae 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. .......... — 
Vogel, Joseph A. =? 
Watson, L. S. Mfg. es Colored Insert 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Colored Insert 
Whitin Machine Works . 2 


W hitinsville Ring 42 
Williams, J. Colored “Insert 


Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co... 4% 
24-25 
Wellington, Sears & Co. ...... 60 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
sciusting Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Meeting of Southern Textile Association whole-heartedly, so to speak, and the men who have come along 
Continued from Page 44) as Chairmen of the Sectional Committees are particularly fitted 
for the position of Chairman of the Board of Governors. 
he has been a hard worker, and the Southern Textile Association Now, I have in mind and wish to nominate a man who has done 
owes a great deal to him. For a long number of years he served exceedingly good work as Chairman of one of the Divisions, and 
very faithfully as Treasurer. After that he served as Chairman he has been successful with his Sectional Meetings, and I think, 
of the Board of Governors. Then he served as Vice-President, as [ said before, he is particularly fitted as Chairman of the Board 
and during all that time he served as Chairman of the Carders’ of Governors. 
Division. He is the gentleman that originated the questionnaire 
for the Carders’ Division, and was the father in that respect of 
the Carders’ Division of the Southern Textile Association. When 
IL have said all that, I have not said the half, because above all 
of that he is a man of fine Christian character, a man we would Sager 
be proud of, and that would hold our standards high. It gives me The nomination and motion were seconded, and when put to 
great pleasure to nominate Mr. Marshall Dilling, of Gastonia, vote, unanimously carried, thereby unanimously electing Mr. 
N.C. (Applause.) Gibson as Chairman of the Board of Governors. 
President Chapman: We now have five members to elect to 
the Board of Governors. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I wish to make a nomination, and 
couple that with a motion. I wish to nominate Mr. W. H. Gibson, 
of Union, South Carolina, as Chairman of the Board of Governors, 
and make a motion that he be elected by acclamation. 


Mr. F. Gordon Cobb: I second the nomination, and | move 
that the nominations close, and that Mr. Dilling be unanimously 


elected by acclamation. The following gentlemen's names were put in nomination: 
This motion was unanimously carried, thereby unanimously Myr. J. W. Jenkins, of Rockingham, N. C. 
electing Mr. Dilling as President. Mr. 8. L. McCracken, of Rockingham, N. C. 
President Chapman: We will now have nominations for Vice- Mr. E. A. Franks, of Spartanburg, S. C. 
President. Mr. J. QO. Corn, of Columbia, 8S. C. (for three-year term). 
Mr. David Clark (Charlotte, N. C.): I nominate Mr. O. D. |. Mr. J. W. Hames, of Atlanta, Ga. (for two-year term to succeed 
Grimes, of Athens, Georgia. Seconded. Mr, Gibson). 


Mr. F. Gordon Cobb. (Lancaster, 8. C.): I move that the nom- Mr. F. Gordon Cobb (Lancaster, 8. C.): I move that these 
inations be closed and that Mr. Grimes be unanimously elected by gentlemen be elected by acclamation as members of the Board 


acclamation. of Governors. 
This motion was unanimously carried, thereby unanimously This motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 
electing Mr. Grimes as Vice-President. Mr. F. Gordon Cobb (Lancaster, 8. C.): We have one other 
President Chapman: Next is Chairman of the Board of Gov- office there, that is not an elective office, merely an appointive 
ernors. office. 


Mr. F. Gordon Cobb (Lancaster, S. C.): We now come down For information I wish to say that Mr. Brown, of Tifton, Ga., 
to where we begin to get a little work into it, and I want to remind has been elected to take the place of Mr. Gibson as Secretary and 
the members that these positions, gentlemen, are no longer just Treasurer of the Weavers Sectional Division. | 
honorary positions, for it has got to where the men who are Sec- President Chapman: Nominations are in order for Secretary. 
tionul Chairmen and Chairman of the Board of Governors have Mr. Marshall Dilling (Gastonia, N. C.): I nominate Mr. A. B. 
got some real work to do. We have been very fortunate, I think, Carter, of Gastonia, N. C., for Secretary. 
in the last few years in having men who entered into the work , Continued on Page 45 
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CANS-CARS~+BOXES AND BARRELS 
ROGERS FIBRE CQ. 1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


Sold Through Southern Supply Dealers 
121 Beach St., Boston 78 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Southern Textile Association Set-Back 


‘Tournament 
Blowing Rock, N. C.—June 13th, 1924 


Teams Entered | Winners First Round Winners Second Round Winners Third Round 


LL. E. Wooten and A. D. Oliphant 
Matthews and Batson 
H. KE. Matthews and Louis Batson 

Batthews and Batson 
Guy Melchor and Campbell 
Melchor and Campbell 
5s. C. Thomas and R. C. Simpson 

Isenhour and Thomason 

J. L. Dorn and C. D. Maigatter 


} 
Isenhour and Thomason 
Ed. Isenhour and C. Thomason } 


Isenhour and 
Hampton Smith and F. A. Decker ; 
Kdwards and Anderson 


‘inners 

J. O. Edwards and Anderson Win 
E. A. Franks and H. H. Wood 

J. C, Clark and Poole Champions of Southern Textile 

Franks and Wood Association 
Kk. A. Franks and H. H. Wood 

, ) Franks and Wood 
F. Sails and Lipscomb 

Stimson and Outen 

s. CG. Stimson and Outen } 


Franks and Wood 

Walter Pratt and Whipple ) 
Desmond and Bigham 

V. P. Desmond and R.’S. Bigham) 


» Kendrick and Brown 
W. M. Kendrick and L. L. Brown 


Kendrick and Brown 
Guy Morrison and L. ©. Pulliam 


Southern Made Bobbins For Southern Mills 


FORDAN 
COMPANY 
BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, OA MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


25 Years 
Serving Southern Cotton Mills 
—and— 
Better “quipped Today Than Ever 


; 
AND 7 ANE N 
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Meeting of Southern Textile Association 


Continued from Page 43 


This nomination was seconded, and there being no other nom- 
ination, Mr. Carter was unanimously elected Secretary. 


President Chapman: Nominations are in order for Treasurer. 


Mr. F. Gordon Cobb (Lancaster, S. C.): I nominate Mr. T. A. 
Sizemore, of Greenville, S. C., for Treasurer. 


This nomination was seconded, and there being no other nomi- 
nation, Mr. Sizemore was unanimously elected Treasurer. 


President Chapman: Next is the election of members of the 
Foundation Committee. 


Secretary Carter: I move that we re-elected as our Foundation 
Committee: Mr. F. Gordon Cobb, Mr. David Clark, Mr. Robert 
W. Philip, Mr. L. L. Brown, Mr. J. R. Dover, Jr. 


These nominations were seconded, and there being no other 
nominations, these gentlemen were unanimously re-elected as the 
Foundation Committee. 

Mr. David Clark (Charlotte, N. C.): 
next meeting in Greenville, 8S. C. 


This motion was carried. 


Mr. Robert W. Philip (Atlanta, Ga.): Mr. President, I rise 
again before this Association with a great deal of pleasure. I was 


just informed a few minutes ago that I was to appear before you 
at this time. 


As you perhaps realize, the Southern Textile Association repre- 
sents the men in the Southern textile industry, who are really 
operating the mills and the gentlemen upon whom rests the re- 
sponsibility of turning out the production of the plants. Not only 
that but upon them also is the responsibility of guiding the 
people who work for them and for their employers; and an organ- 
ization composed of that type of men certainly is one to be rec- 
ognized as one that can do a great deal of good. It has been 
going for a number of years, and many good and able men have 
directed its activities. In the succession of the years men have 
been selected who in the judgment of the body have been capable, 
have been worthy of the honor of directing the body, and have 
been men who were upstanding and in whom the Association 
could place the utmost confidence. 


You have for the past year, Mr. Chapman, been serving in the 
capacity of President of this Association. You are fast slipping 
from that position. Therefore, on behalf of the Association it 
gives me pleasure to present to you the President’s Medal. This 
has been given to each of your predecessors in this office, and 
we present it to you today in the hope that it will always remind 
you in coming years—you have quite a number before you—of 
the confidence that these men have placed in your ability and of 
the honor which they have given you, and it will not be necessary 
to have some tangible thing to remind you that we expect you 
to continue in the service of the Association in an official capacity. 
We merely present this to you as an appreciation of your efforts 
and trust you will always keep it. (Applause.) 

President Chapman (receiving medal): Mr. Philip and Gentle- 
men—lI feel like, instead of receiving a medal, that I should pay 
you all for the good you have done me. I have gotten more out 
of the Association in the past years than I have put in it, I know, 
but I want to thank you again for the honor you have bestowed 
upon me—and I consider it the greatest honor I have ever had— 
and I want to assure you that just because I am getting through 
as an officer my interest shall not lag a bit, and I will try to be 


just as regular as I have been, and am always willing to do what 
I can for the Association. 


While I have the opportunity I wish to read the following tele- 
gram: 


I move that we hold our 


“Trion, Ga., June 12, 1924. 
“James A. Chapman, Jr., 


“Mayview Manor, 
“Blowing Rock, N. C. 

“Most cordial greetings from our Association and best wishes 
for a great meeting. Regret I personally cannot attend, although 
Georgia is represented by a good delegation. We solicit your 
conrideration of some Georgia city as meeting place for a Summer 
meeting. Your officers and members always welcome at our meet- 
ings. 

“CARL P. THOMPSON, 
“General Chairman Textile Operating Executives.” 

Mr. F. Gordon Cobb (Lancaster, 8. C.): Mr. Ex-President, it 

is in order for our new President to take the Chair, if you please. 
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A Dangerous Competitor—FIRE 


Fire insurance adjustments will recoup your 
losses, but cannot help you fulfill contracts or 
replace profits that you didn’t make. 


Over 70% of the cotton spindles of the United 
States and Canada are insured in the New Eng- 
land Factory Mutual Insurance Companies. To | 
be able to say that your factory complies with the 
standards set by these companies, goes a long 
way in convincing your customers and your bank 
that you will be able to fulfill your contracts as to 
delivery dates. 


For the purpose of furnishing 
better service to our present and 
prospective members, we have 
located a representative in the 
South. Write him today for full 
information. 


_ Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Company 
G. H. STEUART, Southern Representative 


2123 Greenway Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 


2 


Planting Pays Drvidends 


Attractive mill grounds breed pride 


Pride in the mill in which they work, because of well- 
eared for grounds, stimulates employees to beautify their 
home grounds. 


Pride:in the homes makes happy, contented people, who 
will unconsciously increase both the quality and quantity 


of their work. It pays to beautify mill surroundings. 


Now is the Time 
To Make Plans 


the 


for 


next planting season. Our complete landscape 

service makes it easy. We-edraw the plans, furnish the 

plants and set them where they are to grow, all at a very 
moderate cost. 

There is a wonderful variety of trees and shrubs adapted 

io southern conditions: some give a succession of bloom 

all summer, others have brilliant colored twigs to give 


color during the winter. and still others have black. blue 
or red berries that hang on for a long time and of which 
the birds are very fond. 

A word to our 
information. 


Landscape Department 


will bring full 


lhe Howard-Hickory Company 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 
Hickory, North Carotina 


15 
| | | 
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They can “take it” 


GRATON 
KNIGHT 


Check this list of 
Graton & Knight prod 
ucts for infarmative 
booklets on the subjects 
which interest you. 

Flat Belt 

Round Belt 

Fan Belts 

Lace Leather 

Leather Packings 

Leather Straps 

W hole Leathers 

Cements 

Preservatives 


Nothing tahes the place 
t leather 


and you know it! 


OWER pounds away at belts. Many fall 
But Standardized 
And you know it. 


under its punishment. 
Series belts can “take it.” 
For standardization gives you accurate knowl- 
edge of what you are buying. 
Graton & Knight have grouped their brands 
in the of Leather Belts. 
Each brand made to rigid requirements for its 


Standardized Series 
own class of work. This assures the right belt 
for the right work, always. 

Processes and materials are carefully stand- 
ardized. You always get duplicates in quality 
and service. So you are sure of satisfactory 
replacements. 

These Standardized Series belts are greedy 
for work. ‘They stand the strain of hard drives. 
Their rugged leather endures under belt-killing 
They can 


loads. Standard in every respect. 


be trusted. 

Write for booklet 101-Q, which gives full in- 
formation about Standardized Series belts for 
textile mills. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. CO. 
W orcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
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Mr. Marshall Dilling, of Gastonia, N. C., was escorted to the 
Chair. 

President Dilling: Gentlemen, I have no speech for you this 
morning, but I want to assure you that I appreciate the honor 
that you have conferred upon me. It shall be my endeavor to 
serve you to the best interests of the of the Association, so that 
we may be able to continue the work we have been doing, that 
has meant so much to us as individuals and so much to the indus- 
try we represent. Again I thank you for the honor you have 


bestowed upon me. 


The drawing for the attendance prize was then held, and Mr. 
R. L. Hindman, of the Pacific Mills, Columbia, 8S. C., was the 


winner of the prize. 

President Dilling: 
to at this time? 
in order. 


Mr. F. Gordon Cobb (Lancaster, S. C.): 


Is there any other business to be attended 
(No response. ) 


If not, a motion to adjourn is 


I move we adjourn. 


This motion was seconded and carried, and the meeting of the 
Association formally adjourned at 11:50 o’clock A. M. 


Wage Reductions Deplored 


Reprint from Charlotte Observer, 
To the Editor of The Observer: 

In your issue of May 28, you 
quoted from my remarks at the At- 
lantie City convention of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Assdcia- 
tion as follows: 

“Stuart W. Cramer digressed from 
his speech to say that he considered 
if outrageous for any mill to reduce 
wiges of operatives and then turn 
around and give buyers of goods the 
benefit of this reduction.” 

In this connection, permit me to 
quote from my address, as follows: 

“7. This so-called ‘buyer's strike’ 
seems to be due to: 

Propaganda 
porters and politicians that leads 
consumers to expect lower prices 
under certain eventualities. 

‘\b) The lack of appreciation on 
the part of. the buying public that 
colton textiles are already selling af 
below the cost of replace- 


fostered by im- 


prices 
ment, 

‘¢) The lack of realization by the 
public that the present seale of 
prices is not likely to be lowered: 
for the wages of textile operatives, 
despite their increases, are now 
lower than those in many other in- 
dustries and should be raised if 
anything; also, raw cotton is three 
limes as high as pre-war prices 
which were outrageously inadequate 
and did not vield a decent living to 
the growers and should never pre- 


Voll again. 

While not intentionally reflecting 
upon any mill man for reducing 
wages if he cannot operate even af 


«1 loss within his means, I do ques- 
tion his judgment in reducing wages 
in order to start up his mill on in- 
creased or full time: for, the effect 


on the market of such action is 
simply to further flood it with 
lower-priced goods. The economic 


effect of it is generally to give the 
reduction in wages to the buyer, 
who in such times is often a spec- 
ulator. For example, speculators not 
even connected with the industry 
are now buying certain yarns and 
fabrics at low prices, the re- 
sult of wage cuts, which will hold 
prices down just that much longer, 
by the teeding of these goods to the 


some 


market in competition with their 
own producers. Cotton goods are 
already lower in proportion than 


other commodities, and are below 
the cost of production, as a rule: 
but, a 10 per cent cut in wages is 


not as much in dollars and cents as 
some fluctuations in the _ eotton 
market in one day! Nor, as much 
as yarn or cloth market fluctuations 
on some days! Yet, a 10 per cent 
cul m wages is a serious item to 
operatives and when made is “hard 
fo get restored on a low goods mar- 
ket, for if keeps selling prices just 


that much lower, and does not in- 
crease the demand for goods. In 
most cases, the wage reduction 


amounts to very little to the buyer 

au matter of a few cents, or even a 
cent or two, in the material of most 
garments. The real cost of garments 
is in the making and the distribu- 
tidn to the consumer through the 
wholesaler and retailer. The gar- 
ment worker gets better pay than 
the worker who makes the cloth. 

I believe most cotton mill men 
understand these facts, and that is 
why they hang on and operate as 
much as they can even at a 
without making things worse 
wage culs. 

I cannot believe that those who do 
make these wage cuts realize how 
little it means to the consumer in 
inducement to buy, or how much if 
means to the mill operative—in 
short, how unsound an’ economic 
proposition it is. 

[ have been proud of my cotton 
manufacturing for the 
way they have stood up and have 
taken the gaff, in a good cause, but 
some are wobbling; hence this let- 
ter, in the hope that it will steady 
their nerves and stiffen their cour- 
age. 


loss 


by 


associates 


STUART W. CRAMER. 


Curtis & Marble to Open Greenville 
Branch. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Go., 
Worcester, Mass., well known man- 
ufacturers of cloth room machinery, 
will open a Southern branch in 
Greenville, S. to an- 
nouncement by E. H. Marble, of the 
firm. 

The Greenville branch will carry 
machine parts in stock. but later a 
warehouse will be secured for car- 
rying a full line of parts, and there 
Is a possibility that the company 
will also open a machine shop for 
manufacturing some of their equip- 
ment. 


\ 
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Distress Conditions at Fall River 


HE following are extracts from a 

report that recently appeared in 
the Fall River Herald and indicates 
that conditions at Fall River, Mass., 
are very serious: 

The “Cotton Cloth Barter Week” 
meeting at the Armory, last night, 
‘alled by Thomas J. Clifford, who 
initiated the idea of a national pub- 
licity campaign to stimulate cloth 
sales for Fall River mills, was at- 
tended by 25 mill men, representa- 
tives of the city and State govern- 
ments, dry goods merchants, labor 
leaders, business men and members 
of civic organizations. 

Current conditions in the textile 
industry were discussed, with heavy 
taxes being frequently mentioned as 
a serious drawback to the mills and 
if was practically unanimously de- 
cided to continue with the “barter 
week” idea, with a committee con- 
sisting of George D. Flynn, treas- 
urer of the Ancona Company; James 
Tansey, of the Textile Council, and 
Asa A. Mills, president of the R. A. 
MceWhirr Company, being appointed 
in touch with President 


lo get Rob- 
ert Amory, of the National Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, and 


Louis K. Liggett, men experienced 
in nation-wide “drives,” and with 
James E. Osborn, president of the 


Fall River Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, who will be asked to 
lend their assistance in planning and 
executing the “Cotton Cloth Barter 
Week” program. 

This meeting will be arranged for 
next week and Thursday, at 7:30, at 


the armory, there will be another 
private meeting of those present 
last night and others who were in- 
vited, but unable to attend. 

Present last night were: Mayor 
Talbot, Attorney Harold 8S. R. Buf- 


finton, Israel Brayton, treasurer of 
the Lineoln Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Herbert F. Sherwood, man- 
ager of the Chamber of Commerce: 
Asa A. Mills, George D. Flynn, Rich- 
ard Osborn, cotton broker; Harry P. 
Brown, secretary-treasurer of the 
E. S. Brown Company; Frank P. 
Coolidge, assistant treasurer of the 
Durfee Mills; William L. 8S. Brayton, 
treasurer of the Border City Man- 
ufacturing Company, Sagamore 
Manufacturing Company and Foster 
Spinning Company; Alderman Al- 
bert Rubin and Harry Monka, John 
T. Fyans, dealer in mill machinery; 
Nathaniel Durfee, broker: James 
Tansey, of the Textile Council; 
Thomas Goodwin, of the Loomfixers’ 
Union; Maj. William B. Squire, 
Thomas F. Ringer, insurance; Leeds 
Burchard, mill supplies; Sydney H. 
Borden, treasurer of the Durfee 
Mills; Attorney R. P. Borden, Rep- 
resentative William F. Thomas, 
Dight S. and George H. Waring, cot- 
ton brokers; Simeon B. Chase, treas- 
urer of the King Philip Mills, and 
Frank H. Carpenter, treasurer of 
the Davis Mills. Mr. Clifford pre- 
sided. 
Harry P. Brown. 

Harry P. Brown, secretary-treas- 
urer of the E. 5. Brown Company, 
the first to speak after Mr. Clifford's 
call for suggestions, began by saying 
that he believed some sort of a 
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cotton week publicity campaign was 
entirely feasible, but that the cam- 
paign to be effective must first be 
“sold” to the Fall River manufac- 
turers and the enthusiasm of mer- 
chants aroused by a nation-wide 
publicity campaign. .He advocated 
the distribution of Fall River papers 
containing “Barter Week” writeups 
to dry goods dealers throughout the 
country and the spreading of the 
campaign idea through the co-oper- 
ation of national organizations such 
as the Elks, Knights of Columbus, 
Lions, Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs. 
He said the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association should stand the ex- 
pense of a newspaper and pamphlet 
advertising campaign, that experts 
should do the writing and that a 
slogan for the week be adopted that 
would appeal to all concerned, espe- 


cially the ultimate consumer. He 
added that the National Association 
of Retail Dry Goods Merchants 


would help materially, if asked to 
co-operate, also the big news asso- 
ciations. He said the entire 
paign should be laid out with 
and tact. In closing, he 
would help the movement 
best of his ability. 
3 israel Brayton. 
Israel Brayton said he lacked ex- 


skill 
he 
the 


said 


to 


perience in conducting publicity 
drives and could offer no sugges- 
tions along that line, but declared 


that he was in sympathy with any 
movement that would stimulate the 
sile of cloth. He advocated that 
the publicity campaign be placed 
before a meeting of the local man- 


ufacturers, as there were only a 
few mill treasurers present last 
night. 


John T. Fyans. 

John T. Fyans, a dealer in textile 
machinery, said he was not a man- 
ufacturer, but knew the _ cotton 
manufacturers intimately from con- 
stant association with them. “I 
not believe in ‘drives,” he said. 
“Let us make this cloth boom some- 
thing permanent. I suggest that one 
mill treasurer sell the output of all 
mills for three months and let the 
others come in turn and do it for 
three months. Then, it will be evi- 
dent which treasurers are the best 
sellers. The trouble with Fall River 
mill treasurers is that they do not 


do 


meet their customers. The broker 
gets the benefit of all their hard 
work. Why not finish your goods 


before you get them? The broker 
starts a competition between you all 
that you cannot meet. Mill treasur- 
ers in Fall River are picked because 
of their ability to finance the job. 
The requirements for treasurers is 
ubility to sell goods. 
George D. Flynn. 

“It is easy enough for an outsider 
'o stand up and tell others how to 
run their business. You gentlemen 
all know that Fall River is not the 
only textile center now in a depres- 
sion. The depression has a wide 
scope. Even the South is getting 
bumped. Manufacturers are every- 
where losing from 12 to 15 cents a 
pound on present prices of cloth. 
They cannot get more than the 
market price. Increase cloth de- 
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Flint Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., protected 
by Page Fence, erected by General 
Equipment Co. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


mand and the price will jump to at 
least a break-even figure for the 
mills. 

“There is no city in the country 
where better feeling exists between 
manufacturers and labor than in 
Fall River. . This ts due to the jJudg- 
ment of the older men in this city’s 
textile business. 

“To build a new mill today costs 
from $55 to $60 a spindle. Fall 
River mills’ stock is selling at about 
&5 per spindle and the plants can't 
make a profit on that capitalization. 
Vr. Clifford deserves a lot of credit 
for starting this movement to boost 
cloth This small group can't 
engineer a big publicity campaign, 
however. Get in men who are used 
fo swinging national publicity. 

“IT suggest that buvers be brought 
lo Fall River. Have President Cool- 
iige come to Fall River. Have all 
the goods made here on display 
somewhere. This sort of thing 
would be given publicity through- 
out the country.” 

Mr. Flynn later suggested that a 
committee be appointed fo get in 
touch with Louis K. Liggett and 
President Robert Amory, of the Na- 
lional Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and learn, first hand, how 
lo “put over” a hig publicity cam- 
paign. He said, further, that the 
manufacturers should themselves 
start a publicity campaign to show 
people what they are up against in 
maintaining wage under ad- 
verse circumstances. 


sales. 


scales 


Representative Thomas. 
Representative William F. Thom- 
Fall River will have a fine 
chance to advertise its cotton goods 
at the various conventions and fairs 
to be held in the country this sum- 
mer and fall. He cited the Masonic 
conventions at Indianapolis and 
Kansas City, the Elks’ in Boston and 
the fairs at Worcester, Brockton 
and Springfield. He said he was 
going to the Masonic convention in 
Indianapolis and would see to it that 
Fall River souvenirs were. distrib- 
uted in the big cities on the out- 
going and return trips, providing it 
was agreed to have this done. 


as said 


Mr. Thomas said that many wo- 
men attend the fairs and conven- 
tions and that it would be a good 
idea to have demonstrators show 


live models wearing dresses of cot- 
ton. His idea was that demand for 
cotton can be created if cotton can 
be made fashionable. 

dames Tansey. 

Mr. Tansey, of the Textile Council, 
approved Mr. Flynn’s idea of invit- 
ing outsiders of national publicity 
campaign experience to help out on 
the “Barter Week” campaign. 

This speaker told of 35,000 local 
lextile workers being out of em- 
ployment for nearly a year and said 
he would welcome any idea from 
anybody that would relieve the sit- 
uation. 

He said there have been rumors 
of local mill men planning to reduce 
wages, but that he did not believe a 
reduction would materialize as the 
manufacturers were intelligent 
enough to see that a wage reduetion 
is not the way out of the depression. 

Mr. Tansey said he believed the 
proposed publicity campaign should 
be handled in a way that would 
avoid a hint of selfishness. He urged 
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that it be put over in a way that 
would create the sympathy of other 
industries and ultimate consumers. 
He said the best way to show the 
rest of the country that its pros- 
perity depends on the textile indus- 


try, that there are 120,000 textile 
workers in Massachusetts alone, 
with three people on the average 


depending on the wages of each 
operative, that there are nearly 1,- 
000,000 textile workers in the entire 
country and that two-thirds of this 
number are cotton textile workers. 
Mr. Tansey said he was calling the 
figures in round numbers, that he 
had not just previously informed 
himself of exact statistics, but thal 
the figures he gave were a very 
close approximation. 


Richard Osborn. 


Richard Osborn, cloth broker, 
here rose to voice approval of Mr. 
Fivnn’s suggestion to have “experi- 
enced outsiders” help out on the 
proposed national publicity cam- 
paign. He named Mr. Flynn, Mr. 
Tansey and Asa A. Mills to confer 
with L. K. Liggett and President 
\mory, of the National Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, William L. 
S. Brayton was nominated a mem- 
ber of the committee but said he 
was too busy with frequent out-of- 
flown trips to sell the goods of his 
mills to devote the time he would 
like to give to this committee work. 

William L. S. Brayton. 

Mr. Brayton continued: “We can 
sell all the goods we can make in 
Fall River, but we can’t afford to 
meet the market. I could have sold 
the product of my various mills 
several times over on a recent trip 
to New York City if I could have 
met the market. Million-piece or- 
ders were being put through there 
before my eyes, but I couldn’t see 
their prices. 

“I don't want to throw cold water 
on your publicity campaign. I am 
in Sympathy with it. I merely want 
lo give you a few facts that I have 
fo contend with. 

“I suggest that 


this committee 


just appointed also go to the city 


government and ask relief on taxes 
for the mills. My customers are 
now buying in the South, some of 
my best friends. The beef houses 
that buy millions of yards of cloth 
for beef covers have all gone South 
lo buy. I could save $1,000 a week 
on the Sagamore Mill if I were run- 
ning if in the South.” 
Attorney Richard P. Borden. 

Aftorney Richard P. Borden began 
by advising his listeners to formu- 
late no ideas till they got the facts 
of the textile situation. He said that 
for three years he had been telling 
his friends that a textile depression 
was coming because of the general 
reckless indifference to the eco- 
nomic situation. He said people 
must learn to work a reasonable 
lime for a reasonable wage and 
spend accordingly. 

“In Fall River,” said Mr. Borden, 
“you have killed the goose—goose is 
the right word, it kept quiet—that 
laid the golden eggs. There is no 
difference in interests of the cloth 
maker and mill treasurer. The first 
lien on property is the tax, then 
come fuel and supplies. People will 
always buy goods where the price 
is cheapest. 
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“We are so wealthy that we are 
extravagant. The cloth subject we 
are discussing is not local or na- 
tional, but international. I will go 
in with anyone in an attempt to 
ameliorate conditions in Fall River, 
but Fall River cannot alter world 
conditions. 

“There must be a different way 
devised for disposing of Fall River 
cloth. Workers must work consci- 
entiously and help prevent waste in 
manufacture. The overhead in tex- 
tile manufacturing must be re- 
duced. 

“Here is one encouraging thought. 
We have adequate mills at less cosf 
than the South has paid for its 
mills. When demand increases, the 
South will have to go some to keep 
up with us and pay returns on their 
investments. Business will pick up 
for Fall River mills in about a 
year.” 

George H. Waring. 

George H. Waring said: “We need 
no outside committee, we must gef 
together right here in Fall River,” 
began Mr. Waring. “We have too 
much overhead. Our taxes are 
higher than in the South. Hours of 
labor and wages are against us. 
Southern mills can profitably un- 
dersell us several cents per pound.” 

Mr. Waring then referred to the 
water bill tax involved in impending 
legislation. He had just mentioned 
the matter, when Mayor Talbot, who 
had come in late, left the meeting. 
“The water bill may mean only sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ tax the first 
year, but it will mean millions in 
the end.” 

“We must market our goods in a 
different way. I have here samples 
of cloth which were sold in Fall 
River for 10 cents a yard and which 
sold in Boston stores for from 60 
cents to $1 a yard.” 

Simeon B. Chase. 

Simeon B. Chase previously de- 
clined to talk, saying he had come 
to listen, but subsequently volun- 
leered. 

“The average man in Fall River 
has no idea where Fall River-made 
cloth goes. 1 don't want to throw 
cold water on your sales campuwign, 
but I want to tell you that our gouds 
largely get into the retail stores 
only in the form of trunk and big 
linings, in cotton umbrellas and us 
the hidden part of a variety of ar- 
ticles. An enormous amount of our 
goods is made into hospital bandages. 
The meat packers, shade cloth mak- 
ers and butter concerns use much 
of our cloth. We must focus our 
drive on these manufacturers and 
dealers. Let us try to get articles 
in small packages of cotton. 

“The city and State taxes of the 
King Philip mill have jumped from 
$27,000 before the war to $125,000 a 
year now. If the King Philip mill 
could save that amount, I would run 
the mill full time tomorrow. It is 
now running at 60 per cent capacity. 

“Fall River people have had no 
merey on the cororations in taxes. 
This is worthy of your thought. The 
corporations are the heart of the 
city. Stop a man’s heart and you 
quickly stop him. You have stopped 
our corporations and you have near- 
ly stopped Fall River. 

“The tariff on imported goods is 
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largely offset by the rate of ex- 
change. Fine goods are the hardest 
hit by foreign competition.” 


Better Styling is Need of 
U.S. Mills 

Philadelphia, June 4.— Manufac- 
turers of textile fabrics for men’s 
and women’s wear who today find 
their mills idle or running only 50 
per cent of capacity, would profil 
and find less reason to complain of 
poor business, according to views 
expressed locally, if they took if 
upon themselves to travel beyond 
the four walls of their mill for in- 
spiration and devoted greater atten- 
lion to the style element of their 
business, instead of constantly striv- 
ing to produce fabrics which can be 
“sold for less.” 

Style, it is contended, is a domi- 
nant element in successful fabric 
production, and in the final analysis 
is as important to the mill man as it 
is to the manufacturer of men’s and 
women’s garments, yet many textile 
manufacturers operate on the the- 
ory that success depends solely upon 
mechanical processes in the mill 
and therefore confine their efforts 
entirely to the mechanics of the 
trade. 

Those who advance the theory 
that the highest degree of success 
cannot be attained uhless outside in- 
spiration is coupl@éd with the me- 
chanics of manufacture, frankly say 
many manufacturers who have 
spent their lives in the industry will 
challenge such a claim and maintain 
it is ridiculous. Their attitude, how- 
ever, is characterized the bane of 
the industry. Fully 90 per cent of 
American textile manufacturers, 1! 
is Said in some circles, lack suffi- 
cient vision to realize the soundness 
of such a theory and have failed to 
understand that continuous opera- 
tion of a mill depends largely upon 
proper styling of a line, except pos- 
sibly during unusually prosperous 
limes When demand is exceptional! 
and almost anything can be sold. 

Mill men in the majority group 
bewail the fact that business is 
poor, offer all sorts of suggestions as 
to what should be done to remedy 
conditions and revive prosperity yet 
fail to realize that a competing mill 
across the street is operating af 
capacity because it studied style 
more carefully and was willing to 
pay a few cents more per yard in 
order to produce fabrics more difti- 
cull to manufacture, bul which 
were sold profitably because they 
were properly styled. 

In discussing the importance of 
style and the necessity for going be- 
yond the four walls of one’s mill for 
inspiration and a broader view, one 
man told a story about a certain 
textile mill in Franee. It had been 
very successful and established 
quite a reputation. It was located 
in a rural district but maintained a 
costly corps of expert designers con- 
stantly in Paris. When the man 
who was responsible for its success 
died, the new management decided 
lo economize. They saw no reason 
for the expensive Paris offices so 
moved them to the country. 

Before long, demand for the mill's 
product declined. Efforts to create 
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new designs were doubled but busi- 


ness grew constantly worse. In des- 
peration directors met in. special 
session to consider the situation 


confronting them. 
view of the conduct and manage- 
ment of the business revealed but 
one change—the removal of the de- 
signing offices—and it was 
quently voted to reopen them in 
Paris again. Immediately after the 
return of the staff to Paris they 
went on a celebration and got “glo- 
riously drunk.” During the festivi- 
ties, however, man received an 
inspiration which when executed as 
a design became popular immedi- 
ately and revived demand for. the 
company's fabrics. 
Inspriation Comes From Outside 


A complete re- 


COnSe- 


one 


The story was told not as an argu- 
ment against prohibition, but to 
demonstrate that the designers went 
flat up in the milll in the 
country, and were stimulated and 
revived by the thing ‘they saw and 
did upon their return to city life, 
and as proof that inspriation comes 
fo one outside his own mill. 


cooped 


related as a contrast 
with the way mills are con- 
ducted in America. Stvling is fre- 
quentiy done, it was stated, with the 
mechanical constantly im 
mind and patterns contined to those 
which can be produced in volume 
without mechanical difficulties at 
the mill and af lowest production 
cost. Style is of secondary consider- 
lion and prices are fixed on a 
of probably 80 per cent production. 
However, the styles may not prove 
popular and often do not well. 
Orders run about 50 percent of the 
mill's capacity and the management 
consequently complains about poor 
business and the fact that they are 
operating al a 

lt is stated 


It was also 


pore 


hasis 


loss. 

that the attention of 
men who so conduct their business 
has been directed to the sucess of 
other mills giving more atiention to 
style problems and manufacturing a 
fabric which can be sold profitably 
despite the difficulties of production 


of higher manufacturing cost. Yet. 
if is sald, they seem incapable of 
grasping the wisdom of the other 
mills policy, contend they cannof 
bother with the details of more in- 
tricate manufacturing processes, or 
ask how it would be possible for 


them to sell a higher priced fabric 
when a market does not exist for the 
cheaper ones. 

Another evil is said to be the faet 
that many mills ‘depend upon 
selling agents for advice on styling 
when the agent is neither trained 
nor fitted by experience to properly 
style a line. He is a salesman and 
not a style originator or creator. He 
may have started out in business as 


Loo 


a young man selling far another 
agent. After some years experience 
he acquired a wide acquaintance- 


ship and for one reason or another 
struck out for himself, taking over 
the output of certain mitts andat- 
lempting to style their lines. 
According to local opinions it is a 
mistake to depend on the advice of 
men not qualified to style a line. Bet- 
ter results could be expected if ex- 
perienced men were engaged to 
study that subject and devote their 
entire energy to it. Experimental 
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work is held essentail, 
maintained, experiments cannot be 
conducted at the mill. The designer 
must be free, also, to do more than 
run to New York for a few days 
each season to hunt samples and 
then rush back to the mill to copy 
those which seem to hold greatest 
promise. The designer must be free 
to spend time in the cosmopolitan 
centers where his ideas will be stim- 
ulated by the things he sees and the 
people with whom he associates. 


but, it is 


It is contended the most valuable 
ideas are those obtained outside the 
industry. The mere copying or 
adapting of a style already existing 
brings nothing new or of great value 
to the indstry. The new and orig- 
inal conceptions obtained on the out- 
side and brought in are said to be of 
greatest value because they add 
something which did not previously 
exist. Such ideas, however, are ob- 
fained at the mill, it is claimed, 
conséquently experimental work 
cannot be conducted solely at themil 
and the designer should be given 
wider latitude than is generally al- 
lowed so he will be able to go beyond 
the confines of textile mill and find 
new sources of individuality and 
inspriation which help him secure 
broader views, newer ideas, and fin- 
ally create that which has the great- 
est value.—Daily News Record 


German Textile Wages 
Below Pre-War Rates 


Washington, D. C.—A depression 
has become apparent in the German 
lextile industries since April, ac- 
cording to a cable from Edward T. 
Pickard, chief of textile division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, who is at present inves- 
ligating textile conditions in Europe. 
Selling prices which are substan- 
lially above world market levels are 
severely restricting export sales, and 
inland buying, which until recently 
has alone sustained the industry, is 
now diminishing. 

\n improvement in the situation 
depends upon the ability of manu- 
fyeturers and distributrs to reduce 
the margin between production costs 
ond selling prices. 


Although the average textile 
wages are 20 to 40 per cent below 
pre-war rates, cloth prices are 80 


per cent higher. The German Gov- 
erhiment has undertaken an investi- 
gition to ascertain the cause of this 
disparity and whether the. prices 
now charged are justified by factors, 
other than wages, which enter into 
manufacturing costs. 

Although the textile industry is 
harassed at present by an acute 
credit stringency and extensive cur- 
rent commitments, the financial po- 
sition of the mills is fundamentally 
satisfactory, due to the extinction of 
its capital obligations and funded 
indebtedness through currency: de- 
preciation. The foregoing applies to 
wool, cotton, knit goods and general 
textile lines. 

Raw cotton sales have been small 
and many merchants are reselling 


surplus stocks. Stocks of cotton 
cloth are low and prices conse- 


quently continue firm. 
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Among Those Present 


Among those who attended the 
meeting of the Southern Textile 


Blowing Rock were: 


Mfg. Co., East 


Association at 


Adams, M. R., Flint 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Alexander, J. E.. Corn Products 
Sales Greenville, S. C. 
Alexander, J. M., G. M. Co., 
tonio, N. C. 

Alexander, M. O.. Woodside 
Mill, Greenville, S. C. 


(7AS- 


Cotton 


James A. Chapman, Retiring Presi- 
dent, Southern Textile Association. 


Alford, N. H.. Barber-Colnran 
Greenville. S. C. 
S.. Norris Bros.., 


Anderson, C. Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Anderson, N. S.. Salesman, Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C, 

Andrews, George President, 
Greenville Spindle & Flyer Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Anthony, H. C., The Pastortield Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Armitage, Harold, Universal! 
ing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Arney, D. F., Night Overseer, Moore 
Cotton Mills, Lenoir, N. C. 
Badger, J. N., Supt., Dunean 
Greenville, S. 

Bagwell, J. H., Sou. Rep. L. Sonne- 
born Sons Co. Charlotte, N. C. 

Bahan, George F., Salesman, Char- 
lotte, 

Bahan, Wm. H., Jr... Bahan Textile 
Machine Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Baker, H. U.. Salesman, American 
Loom Harness & Reed Co., Green- 
ville. C. 
Ball, W. Y., Carder, Watts Spinning 
Co., Stony Point, N. C. 
Ball, A. T., Supt., Watts 
Co., Stony Point, N. C. 
Barnes, B. F., Jr., Salesman, Victor 
Ring Traveler Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barksdale, J. M. Norris’ Bros.. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Bates, H. E., Supt., Deep River Mills, 
Randleman, N. C. 

Batson, Culver, Supt., Cons. Textile 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

Batson, Louis P., Sou. Rep., Sham- 
bow Shuttle Co. Greenville. S. ¢. 

Bell, J. B.. Overseer Weaving, Pelzer 
Mfg. Co., Pelzer, S. C. 

Bennett, S. D., Supt., Efird Mfg. Go., 
Albemarle, N. C. 

Bigham, R. §S., Salesman, Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Wind- 


Mills, 


Spinning 


Bivens, Jay, 


Blattman., 
Bowen, B. 


Boyce, E. E.., 


Brady, C. R., 


Brannon, V.- W.. 


Briggs, A. F.. 
Brown, L. L.. 


Brown, 


Buck, R. E. 


Burnham. 


Cannon, J. M.. 


Atty. at Law, Gastonia, 
N.C 


Black. Walter. Salesman. Stein. Hall 


Inc., Greenville, S. C. 

Henry ©., Chemist, Blatt- 
man & Co., Switzerland. 

M., Supt., Salisbury Cot- 
fon Mill, Salisbury, C. 

Treas., Mill Devices 
145 Brevard Court, Charlotte. 


CO.. 

Mer., Hickory Harness 
Co. Conover. N. C. 
Overseer Cloth 


Room, Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C. 

Supt., Osage Mfg. 
Bessemer City, N. C. 

Supt., Cliften Mfg. Co.. 
Clifton, S. C. 

W.- Spinning, 
Cotton Mills, Lexington. 
N. C 


Overseer 


Arnold, Hoffman 
Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H.. Salesman. 


Parks- 


Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Buchanan, 8S. T., Supt. Piedmont 
Mig. Co., Piedmont, S. C. 

Byrd, G. B, Supt., Cons. Textile 
Corp., Raleigh, N. C. 

Campbell, C. F., Overseer Carding. 


Statesville Cotton Mill. Statesville. 


N. C. 


Supt., Easley Cotton 
Easley, S. C. 


Mills No. 4, 


Vice-President. 
Southern Textile Association. 


Carter, A. B., Sou. Agt., Victor Ring 
Traveler Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Carter, A. D., Salesman, Victor Ring 
Traveler Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Carter, H. T., Salesman, Blackwood 


Coal & Coke Co., Spartanburg, 
S.C. 
Casey, O. R., Overseer Weaving, In- 


man Mfg. Co., Inman, 8. €. 
Castile, L. Keever Starch 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Cates, J. W., Supt., Edenton Cotton 
Mills, Edenton. N. C. 
Catheart, William R., Corn Products 
Refining Co., New York City. 
Chapman, Jas. A., Jr., Vice-Pres. and 
Supt,, Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C. 


Chapman, H. E.. Overseer Spinning, 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, S. C. 
Chester, J. P., Supt., Steel Cotton 
Mills Co.. Lenoir, N. C. 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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The American Humatic Hydro Extractor 


Purchase of this extractor means a long term investmen! 
in perfect mechanical construction, larger production per 


operator, and 10% greater basket holding capacity Write 


for bulletins. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
Specialty Department N Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


THEY LAST LONGER 


When Barber Spinning Tapes drive your frames 
you may be sure of obtaining the maximum 
amount of service. There are no driving tapes 
on the market that can equal them for strength 
and length of life. The savings in tape effected 
by the use of Barber’s will quickly amount to a 
considerable sum. 

Even before the first tape driven cotton frame 
was in operation these tapes had proved a great 
service on worsted and jute drives. The first 
company to manufacture driving tapes, the 
Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained its po- 
sition as leader in its field. 

Tapes for all drives, including cotton, worsted, 
jute and silk. 


BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
199 Perkins St. Lowell, Mass. 
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ALL STEEL 
CONO 


PROOF 


CLOTH 
PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


This Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 
258, has a platen 50 
x 36 tnehes. Platen 
travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor. 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 


ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 


Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
bures, Sheeting, Print 
Cloths, Ticking, T wills, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams. 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 

Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed Unlimited com- 
pressing platen stroke. 
In other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
* within four inches of 
compressing platform. 
Entirely self contain- 
ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit, 
over head counter-shafting, chain connections. etc. 

Chains are hand forged Swedish steel Will stand over 50 per cent 
over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 
40 H. P. torque 


Write for-any special information 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 
Devt. S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


The Textile Industrial 
Institute. 


Just what is, about to happen to 
the ‘Textile Industrial Institute? 
That question is being asked by the 
people of Spartanburg. The finan- 
cial difficulties of this remarkable 
institution, brought about by Model 
Mill, a feature of the school, have 
been understood in a Wway,perhaps, 
by the community, but with the 
pressure of other matters, the public 
has passed by believing perhaps 
that the remarkable resourcefulness 
of those who established the school 
would in the end prove equal to a 
solution of its difficulties. Through- 
out the State there is interest in this 
institution and many expressions 
based upon this interest appear in 
the press. The Orangeburg Times 
and Democrat, noticing the appro- 
aching sale of this property, says: 

“The Model Mill and the Textile 
Industrial Institute, with about one 
hundred fifty acres of land near 
Spartanburg, will be sold at a re- 
ceiver’s sale on June 2. 

“Many of our readers have heard 
of this institution. While in opera- 
tion it offered opportunity to hun- 
dreds of young men and women to 
educate themselves and supprot 
themselves at the same time. 

“The school was started by D. E. 
Camak, as conscientious and inspir- 
ed aS many great social workers 
before him, and the school has been 
successful. The Model Mill, we un- 
derstand, has been the drag, and now 
pulls the whole institution under. 

“In thirteen years of its life the 
school, starting very modestly, has 
made a wonderful record. A friend 
writing of it says: 

“Fifteen of her graduates are 
preachers (nine Methodist); two are 
missionaries (one China, one Brazil): 
eleven are overseers in South Caro- 
lina cotton mills; four are teachers 
in South Carolina publie schools: 
twelve are in business (banks, civil, 
insurance); two are in the South 
Carolina Legislature; twenty-one are 
in colleges and higher schools. 

“ And every one of them is making 
rood. 

“] put this record against that of 
uny school or college in the world. ° 

“Besides these graduates there has 
gone from the school hundreds of 
boys and girls who could not stay 
until they finised, gone back into new 
and better ideals, and whose in- 
fluence is being felt.” 

The Herald is not informed as to 
the exact status of the affairs of the 
Textile Industrial Institution in 
these days, but we fear something is 
about to happen in connection with 
thal institution that perhaps should 
not be allowed to happen. Is it too 
late for the school to be saved? Is 
it possible to save it? Does the sale 
of the property mean the end of 
(this deserving institution? These 
and kindred questions are being ask- 
ed locally. Just who can answer 
them?—Spartanburg Herald. 


Second Hand 
Wanted—Second hand for card- 
ing. Apply R. B. Hunt, Overseer 
Carding, Ensign Mill, Forsyth, Ga. 


Thursday, June 19, 1924. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


Yhey are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to. secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service: 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Manufacturers of Patented 


CLUTCH SPINDLES 


for use on 


Spinning and Twister Frames 
and Quiller Collars 


All Kinds of 
Spindles 
Repaired 


A few of the ad- 
vantages of our 
Patented Clutch 
on twister spin- 
dles are: 


T he elimination 
of slack twist by 
the bobbin rising 
on top of driver; 
more uniform 
filled bobbins; 
doing away with 
Knee Breaks: 
cutting down 


| bobbin expense 
o0 per cent. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


TEXTILE HALL 


October 20th to 25th Inclusive 
Greenville, S. C. 


You will find at the Sixth Southern Textile Expo- 
sition the newest types of machinery and the latest 
kinds of mill supplies. Many mills will consider pay- 
ment of the expenses of principal employees to and 
from this great Exposition a good investment. 


We invite everyone interested in Textile Manufacturing 
| to attend. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 — 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 121 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Branch Office 1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 
Cylinder and Stripper and 
Doffer Fillets Burnisher Fillets 
Napper Clothing Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our (‘ard Clothing. 
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THE RESULT 
SINCE ROOT 


PICK COUNTERS 
WERE INSTALLED 


ee 


Cmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 
Ring Spinning and Twisting 
Machinery 
Spinning 
Twisters 


Frames for 
for Cotton. 


Ring 
Ring 


Cotton, 
Wool, 


Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn 


J- H. Mayes, Southern Agent 


J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.., 
Ine. 


Woonsocket. Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 


Picker and Card Room Machinery 
teeders Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Bale Breakers 
Sreaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 
Thread Extractors 
Roving Waste Openers 
Revolving Top Flat Cards 
Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 
Rhode Island, U. 


Warping and Winding Machinery 


S. A. 


Pawtucket, 


Doublers 

Banding Machines 
Card Grinders 
Spindles for 
Cotton and Silk 


Pawtucket, R. IL. 
Charlotte, N. C. | 


Spoolers 

Beam Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Skein Winders 
Reels 


Among Those Present. 
Continued from Page 51 


Clark, David, Editor, Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Clark, J. C. Overseer Weaving, 
Watts Mills, Laurens, 5. C. 

Clippard, C. C., Cramerton 
Cramerton, N. C. 

Cobb, F. Gordon. Gen. Mer., Lancas- 
ter Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 


Mills, 


W. H. Gibson, Jr.. Chairman Board 
of Governors, Southern Textile 
Association. 


Cochran, Fred R., Charlotte Leather 
Belting Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Cole, H. C.. Supt. Erection 
Lowell Shops, Chartotte, N. C. 


Saco- 


Coleman, ©. H. Mechanic, Laurens, 
S.C. 

Collins, R. C.. Overseer Spinning, 
Clinton Mills, Clinton, 8S. C. 

Cooksey, H. L., Cloth Room Over- 


seer, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Corn, J. O., Supt., Pacific Mills, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

Cox, CG. L., Overseer Dyeing Pilot 
Div., Cons. Textile Corp. Raleigh, 
N. C. 


Crenshaw, D. N., Carder and Spin- 
ner, Boger & Cranford Spinning 


Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 

Crow, Smith, Overseer Carding, 
Drayton Mills, Drayton, 3S. C. 

Crowell, Fred B., Sou. Agt., Edward 
H. Best, Boston, Mass. 

Crusselle, Edward, Official Reporter, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Culpepper, O. G., Salesman, Parks- 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Dawson, C. Supt. Cramerton 
Mills, Ine., Cramerton, N. C. 

Decker, Ferdinand A. Salesman, 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Greenville, 
S. C. 

Desmond, P. V., 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. 

Dilling, Marshall, Supt. A. 
Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Dixon, MeDonald. Overseer Carding, 
Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklinton, 
N. C. 

Dorn, J. L., Supt., Oconee Mills Co., 
Westminster, C. 

Dunn, bD. C. Salesman, 
Looms, Charlotte, N. C, 

Duval, J. B.. Asst. Treas., Brookford 
Mills Co., Brookford, N. C. 

Easter, R. J., Student at Erlanger on 
Repl., Erlanger, N. C. 

Edison, T. R., 0. 8. Dorothy Mfg. Co., 
Dallas, N. C. 

Elem, €., Asst. Treas., Cleveland Mill 


Salesman, Caro- 
M. 


Stafford 


Thursday, June 19, 1924. 


& Power Co., Lawndale, N. C. 
Engle, J. W., Carder and Spinner, 
Elmira Cotton Mills, Burlington 
N. 
Ennis, W. R., Spinner, Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Erwin, W. J., Asst. Supt., Cons. Tex- 
tile Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

Esecott, G. Asso. Mer. Am. Wool 
and Cotton Reporter, Columbia, 5. 
C. 

Esty, N. F.. Salesman, Montgomery 
& Crawford, Spartanburg, 3S. C. 
Ezell, W. F.. Weaver, Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Failor, Walter M., Charlotte, N. C. 


Feaster, E. B., Agent, Saco-Lowell 
Shops. Lowell, Mass. 
Finley, A. C., Grier Cotton Mills, 


North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Finley, Thomas A., Overseer, Grier 
Catton Mills, North Wilkesboro, 


N. C. 
Franks, E. A., Supt., Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Gage, Gaston, Overseer 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Gaston, W. F., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Watts Mills, Laurens, 8S. C. 
Gibson, L. B., Supt., Fairmont, 8. C. 
Gibson, W. H., Supt., Union- 
Bulfalo Mills, Union, 8S. C. 
Gillian, George, Supt., Sterling Cot- 
ton Mills, Franklinton, N. C. 
Grant, R. T., Sou. Agt. United 
Chemical Products Corp. Jersey 
City, N. J. 
Graves, John L., Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Greenville, S. C. 
Green, S. L., Carder, 
Mills, Brookford, N. 
Greer, James A., Sou. Mer., Amer. 
Wool & Cotton Reporter, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Greer, W. W., Salesman, Seydel 
Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Grice, 0. L., Overseer, Moore Cotton 

Mills, Lenoir, N. C. 
Griffin, Ira L., Salesman, Stein, Hall 
& Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Weaving, 
Chester 


Brookford 


Guillet, A. A., Pres. & Treas., Dixie 
Spindle & Flyer Co. Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Haas, J. G., Overseer Carding, Moore 


Mill, Lenoir, N. C, 

Haddock, Paul F., Sou. Mer., 
Klipstein & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Hames, J. W., Supt., Exposition Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Harris, Arthur W., Treas., Atlanta 
Harness & Reed Mfe. Co. Atlanta, 
(ra. 

Harrison, 8. E., Barber-Colman Co.. 
Greenville, S. 

Haskins, L. L., Distributor, E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Herrick, C. E., Salesman, A. B. Car- 
ter, Gastonia, N. C, 

Hindman, R. L., Overseer Spinning, 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, 8S. C. 

Hodges, Luther H., Asst. Gen. Mer.., 
Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills 
Co., Spray, N. C. 

Hooper, Glen R., Supt., Jewell Cot- 
ton Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 

Hornbuckle, W. P.. Gen. Lola 
Gingham Mill, Stanley, N. C, 

Hosley, C. O. Overseer Weaving, 
Kimira Cotton Mills, Burlington, 
N. C. 

Howard, 
Co. 

Huffstickler, W. A. Overseer, Flint 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


A. 


Percy H. Fuller Brush 


Hunt, A. F., Supt., Marion Mfg. Co., 
Marion, N. C. 
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Hunter, Wright, Mer. Savannah, Ga., 
Office H. A. Metz & Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

Hutchins, W. H., Vice-Pres. and Sec.., 
Sou. Spindle & Flyer Co., Char- 
lotte, N. 

lier, Harry B., 
Wattles & 
Mass. 

Isenhour, E. H., Sou. Agt., Ashworth 


Junction, 


Salesman. 


Co.. CGanton 


Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Jackson, Frederick, Sou. Agt., Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Charlotte, 
N. GC. 
Jackson, T. S.. Salesman, 8S. K. F. 


Industries, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Jacumin, J. A., Supt., Broad River 
Mfg. Co., Blacksburg, 8. C. 

Jenkins, J. W., Supt., Hannah Pick- 
ett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 

Johnson, P. D., Salesman, Arabo! 
Mfg. Co., 135 Atwood St., Atlanta, 

Jones, T. Q., Special Agt., The Texas 
Co., Greenville, S. CG. 

Jordan, John T., Overseer Carding, 
Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, 
N. 

Keeley, "William Jr., Salesman, 
Charles R. Allen, Charleston, 5S. ©. 

Kendrick, W. M., Salesman, A. W. 
Harris Oil Co., Mayfield, Ga. 

Kennedy, W. A., Mchy. Rep., Fletch- 
er Works, Charlotte, N. C. 

Kimball, Irving D., Sou. Mer., Parks- 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

King, J. S., Supt., Woodside Cotton 
Mills Co. Fountain Inn Plant, 
Fountain Inn, 8S. C. 

Kurtz, C. J.. Gen. Mer., The Keever 
Starch Co. Columbus, Ohio. 

Land. M. A. Textile Engineer, West- 


inghouse Elec. and Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Land, R. Overseer Spinning, 


Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester, 
C. 
Lanier, D. F., Supt., Oxford Cotton 


Mills, Oxford, N. C, 
League, D. W., Overseer Weaving, 


Fr. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, 
€. 
Leclair. Emile, Salesman, Atlanta 


Harness & Reed Mfg. Co.. Atlanta, 
Gra. 


Ledwell, B. L.. Supt., Blue Ridge 
Cotton Mills, Connelly Springs, 
N. C. 

Lehrer, Samuel, Sales Mer., Hart 


Produets Corp., New York City. 
Linder, W. W., M. M., Salisbury Cot- 
ton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 
Littlefield, J. W., Eng. Salesman, The 
Texas Co., Greenville, S. C. 
MacRae,. Cameron, Arabol Mfg. Co., 
Concord, N. C. 
McCracken, 8. L., Supt., Steel's Mills, 
Rockingham, N. C. 


McElhannon, J. W., Supt. Holt- 
Granite-Puritan Mills, Fayette- 


ville, N. C. 
McFalls, Jno. A., 
Co. Gastonia, N. C. 
Maigatter, C. D., Salesman, Hart 
Products Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 
Matthews, H. E.. Morse Chain 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Mayo, P. B., Sales Mgr. Parks-Cra- 
mer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Meichor, Guy L., Asst. Agt., Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mitchell, P. B.. Night Supt., Osage 
Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 

Monty, Wm. H., Pres. and Treas., 
Sou. Spindle & Flyer Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Moody, H. F., Supt., Brookford Mills, 
Brookford, N. 


Supt., Ranlo Mfg. 


Co.. 
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Moore, G. E., Supt., Audrey 
ning Mills, Weldon, N. C. 
Morgan, W. M., Salesman, The Wil- 

Greenville, S. C. 

Morris, C. 8S. Pres. The Salisbury 
Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 

Morrison, Guy L., Sou. Rep., Penick 
& Ford Sales Inc. Greenville, 
=. G. 

Mullen, T. W., Supt., Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Rosemary, N. C. 

Murphy, Edward L., Sec., L. & B. 
Tension Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Nivling, W. Chemist, 73 Tremont, 

Boston, Mass. 
North, Frank G., Atlanta Rep.. Ar- 
nold, Hoffman & Co., Atlanta, ra 
Osteen, W. T.. Overseer Cloth Room. 


Spin- 


son Co.. 


T. W. Poe Mfg. Co. Greenville, 
G. 


Palmer. L. K.. Salesman. UU. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co., Providence, R. LI. 

Parker, C. F.. Overseer Carding, 
Wallace Mfg. Jonesville, S. C. 

Parks, P. B.. Mer. Erwin Cotton 
Mills, W. Durham, N. C. 

Peasley, Chas. D. Rep. National 
Ring Traveler Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Pellens, F. T.. Salesman, Westing- 


house Elec. and Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. 
Pendleton, €. Master Mechanie, 


Cramerton Mills, Inc., Cramerton, 
Perry, H. M., Salesman, Detroit 
Graphite Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Pollard, P. W.., Ssupt., Woodside Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Simpsonville, S. C. 
Poovey, M. T., Supt., Henry River 
Mig. Co., Henry River, N. C. 
Potter, E. M. Dist. Mer. 8S. K.. F. 
Industries, Inc., Charlotte, N. GC. 
Pratt, W. B., Sou. Agt., Joseph Sykes 
Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 


Presswood, J. R., Spinner, Cramer- 


ton Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 
Privette, C. C., Overseer Spinning, 
Statesville Cotton Mills. States- 


ville, N. C. 

Puriet, T. G., Salesman, Parks Belt- 
ing Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Pulham, L. O., Salesman, The Bahn- 
son Co.. Winston-Salem. N. C. 

Purnell, P. P?% Asst. Supt., Sterling 
Cotton Mills, Franklinton, N. C. 

Putman, Joe A. Salesman, The Wil- 
son Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Putman, Walter B., Supt., Carlton 
Yarn Mills, Cherryville, N. C. 

Quick, J. A. Overseer Carding, 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Ragsdale, B. Supt., Elm 
Cotton Mill, LaGrange, Ga. 

Reese, S. E., Carder, Cramerton Cot- 
ton Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 

Reynolds, Wm., Lubricating 
The Texas Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Rhyne, W. L., Spinning, Watts Spin- 
ning Co., Stony Point, N. C. 

Richardson, W. M., Overseer Finish- 
ing, Cons. Textile Corp., Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Roberts, €. R.. Overseer 
Watts Mills, Laurens, 8S. C. 

Roberts, J. Pres.. Tape Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Robinson, E. C., Overseer Spinning, 
Cramerton Mills, Ine., Cramerton, 
N. 4. 

Rose, W. F., Office, Sterling Cotton 
Mills, Franklinton, N. C. 

Sails, F.. Mer., Hopedale Mfg. Go., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Sanders, M. C., Salesman, Greenville, 

‘Continued on Page 58) 


City 


Asst... 


Ga. 
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The Three Most Important 
Features 


Of our Flyer Pressers are their superior Quality, Service 
and Dependability have been maintained 
throughout our twenty-thr@e years of service of supplying 


these features 


to the textile industry our highly efficient and highly 
recommended Flyer Presser— 
‘) } 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and had built a remarkable reputation and standard 


among the thousands of mill owners who use them. 
mills will use no other Flyer Presser 


Many 


“Quality features built-in, not talked-in.” 


Catalog on request. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. Inc. 


“We Manufacture 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machiaery’ 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. H. HUTCHINS, 


V. Pres. and Sec’y. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


Seydel- Thomas Co- 


Textile Chemicals 


for Best Weaving 
Seyco Products 


The result. of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant 
35 Glenn St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Branch Office 
Room 206 Andrews Law Bldg. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Carding, 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you—send sample of wire with request 
for quotation—we will submit 
unlimited capacity for 
attention 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, 8S. C. 


samples of our product 
orders- 


deliveries and 


the 


~prompt 


large small requirements receive same 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
| Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, and 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansus 
Mississippi 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
RWN 
DOMESTIC WESTER EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 


Codes 


Home 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P oO. Box 621 


Buying agencies in the best slaple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama an? Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 
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Hosiery Process Is Patented By 
Excelsior Mill. 

Union, June— The Excelsior Mills 
of this city have just received pat- 
ented papers covering a process in 
hosiery manufacturing that was de- 
veloped in laboratory of this plant 
by which the single yarns are tinted 
with highly fugitive which 
render them easily detected during 
the manufacturing proces. This in- 
novation in hosiery production has 
met with much popularity and the 
fact that it has been patented em- 
phasizes its value to the Excelsior 
Mills. For months in the labratory 
of the mill experiments have been 
made to develop colors which would 
be easily washed out without leav- 
ing the slightest trace of color to be 
detected, and the tinted single mer- 
cerized yarn is the result. 

The advantages which are offered 


colors, 


by the use of these tinted “Excel- 
sior” single mercerized yarns are 
declared to be many. Among the 


most important is the fact that they 
permit the instantaneous detection 
Of any failure of the splicing or 
plaiting devices to function while 
knitting. The absence of the tinted 
yarn as the fabric is produced can 
immediately be noted by the opera- 
tor, and the machine stopped and 
adjusted without delay or any quan- 
lity of spoiled work. This, it is 
pointed out, will make for increased 
production of perfect goods, and a 
consequent reduction of seconds, as 
any assistance given the _ knitter 
operating the machine will auto- 
matically increase production and 
make for easier work. 

Another feature is that by throw- 
ing in a few courses in transferring, 
drop-slitches, etc., are quickly de- 
tected, which again assists the knft- 
fer and reduces menders. Thorough 
inspection is facilitated af all 
times and reduces the seconds ag 
the colored yarn immediately re- 
veals any bad work. Still another 
important point is that the use of 
these tinted “Excelsior” single mer- 
cerized yarns in different fugitive 
colors will facilitate the work in the 
mill by assisting in the segregation 
of the various styles of goods being 
made at the same time. For exam- 
ple, one color, such as blue, can be 
used with straight 
goods; another color, 


also 


mereerized 
for example 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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vellow, can be user with straight 
artificial silk and real silk mixtures, 
or wool and silk mixtures; while 
still another color, say green, can 
be used in straight silk, ete. 

Of course, these colors can be 
used as desired in different mills to 
designate any class or style of hos- 
iery they are making. These colors, 
when used consistently for this pur- 
pose, will immediately identify each 
lot and thus save time in handling 
goods. 

The Excelsior 
successful 
years. 


Mills has been in 
operation for over 20 
It was purchased from J. H. 
Gault a number of years ago, and 
the plant more than doubled in ca- 
pacity. It is equipped with 240 knit- 
ting machines, consumes from 4,500 
to 5,000 bales of cotton annually and 
turns out 250,000 dozen pairs of hos- 
iery per annum, besides large quan- 
tities of yarn. Every phase of pro- 
duction is carried out at the mill, 
from the placing of the raw cotton 
in the machinery of its packing and 
shipping for market. Even the car- 
fons or containers are made here. 


Consumption of American Cotton 
Decreased. 

The Lancashire spinners since last 
August have taken 132,000 fewer 
bales of American cotton, 10 per 
cent less than in the same period of 
the previous year. Other growths 
were substituted, and the consump- 
tion of American cotton was down 
to 45 per cent of pre-war. The im- 
minence of the new crop further 
depressed the Manchester goods 
markets since Easter, although the 
mills are in a better financial posi- 
tion than in February due to the 
bankers’ support and the organized 
short time. Fine spinners are mak- 


ing profits and running near full 
lime. Some cancellations of orders 
were received from Germany, and 


there are considerable quantities of 
British yarn and cloth delivered 
with payments overdue. 


— — 


German Textile Prices Under 
Investigation. 

The continuance of alleged exces- 
sively high prices in the German 
textile industry in spite of the fact 
that wages are said to be lower than 
those paid in other countries, has 
been the cause of a great deal of 
dissatisfaction and according to 
trade information has brought the 
Government to open an investiga- 
tion for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the prices now charged are 
justified by actual costs of produc- 
Lion. 


Established 1896 


D. H. CRUMP, President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President 


F.M. CRUMP & CoO. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS, U. S. A. 


A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


incorporated 1923 


Cc. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 


HIS 
C 
i. 
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Buying by guess is en- 
tirely eliminated when you 
specify the special purpose 


alkalies. 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte 


Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte 


Kier Boiling Special 


Their performance in 
hundreds of mills is proof 
of their efficiency, depend- 
ability and economy. 


Ask your supply man 


“Wyandotte” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Textile Mill Kloors 
Scrubbing Powder 


ur une 
“MFGR COMPANY 


Mi Cleanser—The Perfect- 
ed, Non - Soluble, Cleaning, 


Polishing, Cleansing, De- 

odorizing, Scouring and 

Serubbing Powder. 
Six-in-one. 

YOU TRY IT. THANKS. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 


Asheville, N. C., U. S. A. 
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Cotton News Service Is Now 
To Be Improved 


Washington, D. C.—The_ cotton 
market news service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is 
to be expanded and improved so 


that cotton growers and other mem- 
bers of the industry may have cur- 
rent official information on market 
conditions and prices, the depart- 
ment has announced. The service 
will cover the entire cotton belt, the 
news reports to be disseminated by 


mail, telephone, telegraph and radio. 

Branch offices of the service are 
located at Charlotte, Atlanta, Ga., 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. and 
New Orleans, La. Each office has a 
staff of trained market reporters 


who keep in close touch with condi- 
lions at primary markets and report 


daily to Washington on the current 
cotton situation. These offices have 
made arrangements with local radiv 
stations having a wide sending 
range over the cotton districts to 
broadcast the reports daily. lt is 


aiso planned to organize and syste- 
matize reception of the broadcasts 
for publication at interior points. 


Expansion of the service is in re- 
lo a widespread demand 
from cotton growers, dealers, goods 
manufacturers, and bankers, who 
regard the reports of great value be- 
cause of their accuracy and unbias- 
ed viewpoint. The mail reports are 
issued each Monday and give 
at primary markets, prices, 
exports, market conditions and 
other cotton information. 


sponse 


ceipts 


Lowered Costs Mean More 
Business 


Kvery act of every person employ- 
ed im manufacturing or distributing 
% product means higher lower 
Increased production 
costs. Decreased production means 
higher costs. ration with the 
organization that exists means lower 
unwillingnes to coordinate 
dividual efforts with the plan as 
conceited at the head office. and 
handed down to the last man of the 


COSTS. 
CLo-ope 


costs: 


organization means higher = costs. 
Economy means lower costs: waste 
means higher costs. 

Lower costs mean a better selling 
margin. But your attitude toward 
your work determines cost. If your 


attitude is that to the careful, dil- 
igent worker the worker with the 
spirit of co-operation, costs will be 
lower: if otherwise will be 
higher. Thus if your attitude means 
a better selling margin because it 


costs 


means lower costs. 

A better selling margin means 
more business and more employ- 
ment. Thus if your attitude toward 


your work is such as will pull down f 


iL means more business and more 
employment. 

With the “rope of economy” hang 
the weight of your most diligent 


effort to the non- essentail costs of 
your job, and hold costs at a point 
which insures increased business! 
The Spray Arrow. 
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HUMPHREY & 


Established 1894 
most perfect uniformity of staple and 


Branch offices at every Compress | 
Delta. 


COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 


Greenwood, Miss 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 


character. 


Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 


int in the Yazoo Mississippi 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 


Chassanio! 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 


High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 


Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


& CO. 


Cotton 
Wississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


Domestic—COT TON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


R. O. HARVEY & 


Buyers and Ex 


(Unincorporated 


COMPANY 


porters 


COTTON 


Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes:: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas rexas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


Cotton 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 


All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


{| OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


| A Co-operative Marketing Association 


Cotton Grower 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Ev 


Oklahoma Cit 


for the Benefit 


of Its 55,000 
Members 


en Grades 


y, Okla. 


and Staple 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc 
Richmond, Va. 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
Cotton 
Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
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P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 


All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


C. H. Crutehfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 
C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


A. L. Betts 
HOPE COTTON CO. 


Incorporated 
Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in 
Hope. Arkansas 


A. M. Williams 


the Cotton Business 


Anderson Cotton Co. 
Cotton Merchants 


Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 


Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 


Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


— 


COBB COTTON CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


SPINNING — SMALI. WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro 


: Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO.., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash. President 


I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass‘n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool! Cotton Exchange 


Terrell, Texas 


Dallas, Texas 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COM PANY 


°) Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn- 


Among Those Present. 
Continued from Page 55 


Schaeffer, J. G.. Salesman, J. B. Ford 
Co.. Charlotte, N. 


Scott, John F., Supt.. Edna Cotton 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 
Setzer, A. L. Supt.. Moore Cotton 


Mill Co., Lenoir, N. C. 
Setzer, W. L., Overseer Carding, 
Lenoir Cotton Mills, Lenoir, N. C. 
Seydel, Paul, Pres. Seydel-Thomas 
Co.. 35 Glenn St. Atlanta, Ga. 
Shelton, Theo. D., Supt.. Gner Cot- 
ton Mills. N. Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Shelton, J. B.. Weaver, Cramerton 
Mills, Inc., Cramerton, N. C. 
Shull, W. G. Salesman, Arnold, 


Hoffman & Co. Inc. Greenville, 
Sloan, S. M., Sou. Rep. American 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Smith, Hampton, Sou. Mer., Steel 


Heddle Mfe. Co. Greenville, S. C. 


A. B. Secretary, Southern 


Association. 


Carter, 
Textile 


Smith, W. R., Mill Devices Co., Gas- 
tania, N. CG. 

Spake, J. O., Supt., Easley 
Mill No. 3, Liberty, C. 
Springs, L. A., Resident Mgr., Union 

Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. G. 

Stevenson, Paul C.. The Henmetta 
Mills, Caroleen, N. C. 

Stevenson, T. B.,. Supt., 
Mills, Caroleen, N. C. 

Stimson, S. C., Salesman, The Bahn- 
son Co.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Strang, James, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, Mass. 

Stribling, J. W., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Sullivan, R. L. Supt. 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Summerell. J. N., 
merton Mills, Inc., 

Taylor, CG. D., 
National Ring Traveler Co., 
ney, S. C. 

Taylor, F. K.. Master Mechanic, 
Watts Mills, Laurens, 8. C. 

Taylor, W. Rep., N. Y¥. & N. J. 
Lubricant Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Thomas, J. C., Overseer Spinning, 
Spartanburg, 3. C. 

Thomas, 8S. C.. Salesman, 
Thomas Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Thomason, L. W., Sou. Agt.. N. Y. & 
N. J. Lubrieant Co., Charlotte, N. 

Terrell, E. A., Pres., Terrell Machine 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thompson, F. H., 


Cotton 


Henrietta 


Dunean Mills, 


Avon Mills, 


Asst. Supt. Cra- 
Cramerton, N. 


Traveling Salesman, 
Gaff- 


Seydel- 


Todd, F. 


Turbyfill, M. H., 


Overseer Carding c‘ine. 
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and Spinning, Holt-Granite-Puri- 
tan Mills Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 
Supt., Ruby Cotton Mills, 
Inc.. Gastonia, N. 


Overseer Cloth 


Room. Pacific Mills. Columbia, 
Turner, Jno. C., Sou. Sales Rep.. 


Chas. Bond Co., 
Upehurch, G. L., GC. L. 
\thens, Ga. 
Upehurch, Geo., C. L. 
Athens, Ga. 
Upehurch, 8. V., Machinery Dealer, 

Atlanta Tex. Mchy. Corp., Atlanta, 
(7A. 
Van Zandt, Harold, Salesman, Corn 

Products Sales Co., Greenville, 5. 

Wagstaff, 0. L., Supt., Amazon Mills, 
Thomasville, N. 

Waldron, H. J.. Dist. Sales Mer., E. 
F. Houghton & Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. 

Walker, Geo. W., Dist. Megr., Coop- 
er-Hewitt Elee. Co. Charlotte, N. 

Wallace. D. H.. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Upehurch & 
sons, 
Upehurch & 


Sons. 


Sou. <Aet.. The 
Keever Starch Co.. Greenville, 8S. 


Walthop, T. A.. M. M., Wallace Mfg. 
Co.. Jonesville, S. C. 

Watt, W. W., Jr... Salesman. Fred H 
White, Charlotte, N. C, 

Watts, W. B. Supt. Watts 
Vill Co., Patterson, N. C. 

Webster, Jerry A. Finishing 
Shipping, E. M. Holt Plaid 
Inc., Burlington, N. C. 

Whitesell, E. L., Asst. Overseer, El- 
mira Cotton Mills, Burlington, 
N. C. 

Widmer, V. J. M. Chief Chemiust. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 

Wilkens, J. R.. Weaver, Pacolet Mfg. 
Pacolet. S. C. 

Williams, D. L, Supt.. Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Williams, W. B.. Overseer Weaving, 
Am. Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Wilson, W. Lindsay, Mer., The Wil- 
son Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Wood, H. H. Service, Steel 
Mite. Co.. Greenville, S. C. 

Wooten, L. E.,. Viee-Pres., Lester- 
shire Spool & Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
N. CG. 

Wynne, Ll. E., Rep., Universal Wind- 
ing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton 


and 
Mills. 


Heddle 


Belgian Lace Industry 

Belgium, for many years reputed 
io be one of the world’s leading lace 
producing countries, is now con- 
fronted with a steady decline in its 
outpul of this commodity. Individ- 
uals who formerly were contented 
with the relatively small wage 
gained in making lac by hand now 
find factory work more remunera- 
tive. At present lace-making estab- 
lishments are handicapped by a 
shortage of workers—a factor which 
has materially decreased production 
and augmented prices to the exten! 
that, in many instances, lace dealers 
have been successful in importing 
and selling foreign-made lace at a 
price lower than that at which the 
Belgian product can profitably be 
sold. In 1920 the Belgian production 
of cotton and silk lace slightly ex- 
ceeded the pre-war output. Since 
that vear, however, there has been 
8s dy and almost precipitous de- 
Commerce Reports. 


no 
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To Increase Acre Yields of 
Cotton in Texas 


ITH more than 2,600 Texas cot- 

ton growers entered in a State- 
wide contest, whose purpose is to 
increase the acre yields of cotton 
and decrease the acreage, a cam- 
paign for pomoting a more profit- 
able cotton raising system has been 
launched by The Dalllas Morning 
News and The Semi-Weekly Farm 
News of Dallas, which has the in- 
dorsement of the U. 8, Department 
of Agricultural and the cooperation 
of Texas A & M College. 

A $1,000 grand prize has. been of- 
fered by these papers to the Texas 
farmer who during 1924 produces 
the most lint on five acres of unir- 
rigated land. A set of very simple 
rules govern the contest. No limit 
as to the length of staple has been 
placed, the idea being to let every 
cotton grower determine for him- 
self which variety and what methods 
resulted in the largest yields. 

Gauge Acre Profits. 

In order to determine what metk- 
ods will prove most profitable, every 
farmer m the contest is required to 
keep a season record of his cotton 
crop, containing information as to 
previous crops on the five acres, 
date of plowing and planting, the 
cost of fertilizers and poisions to 
control insects damage will be enter- 
ed in the record. These records fill- 
ed out, being approximately 2,700 
farmers, will compile an invaluable 
store-house of cotton culture for 
Texas and for the South. Out of 
this vast amount of data there is 
hope to discover a profitable system 
of cotton culture under present con- 
ditions. 


Instead of taking information to 
the farmer and telling him what he 
should do, these papers are going 
to the farmer for information, all of 
which are to be published for as 
wide distribution as possible. 

Making Farms Self-Sustaining. 

Behind the Cotton Contest there 
is a Campaign of general education, 
which is expected to convince the 
farmers that cotton is now grown on 
unnecessarily large acreage and that 
probably the same volume of cotton 
could be grown each year on one- 
half the acreage, as soon as an 
efficient system of cotton raising is 
worked out. 

By increasing the acre yields and 
decreasing the acreage, tens of 
thousands of acres of land usually 
planted to cotton will be released 
for the raising of feed and food 
stuffs, which every farm should pro- 
duce and thus make Texas farms 
self-sustaining. 

The idea has been taken hold in 
165 Texas counties, in 50 of which 
local five acre cotton contest are 
progress, with prizes ranging from 
$100 to $250 and totaling in the ag- 
gregate approximately $60,000. 

For the last five years the yields 
of cotton in Texas have declined 
rapidly, averaging around 130 pounds 
lint per acre, compared with 230 
pounds fifty years ago, with a grad- 
ual decline in cotton yields and a 
continual rise in land values, the 
disparagement between yields and 
Outlay has become pronounced. 
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In East Texas last year the busi- 
ness men of Smith and Titus coun- 
ties offered premiums to stimulate 
cotton production among the far- 
mers and as result G. M. Adams, of 
Tyler, raised eight bales of cotton 
on five acres, on so-called wornout 
land, which had been in cultivation 
fifty years. Another farmer, Fred 
Traylor, raised seven bales on five 
acres, on equally old land. These 
two contests attracted State-wide 
attention and resulted in the present 
campaign undertaken by the Dallas 
Morning News and the Semi- Weekly 
Farm News and is now being carried 
on in practically every cotton rais- 
ing county in Texas. 

With the threat by Great Britain 
of developing a raw cotton source 
in her foreign possessions, it be- 
comes necessary for the American 
cotton growers to produce cotton 
more profitably through decrease in 
acreage and increase in acre yields, 
otherwise it might happen that the 
cotton supremacy of the South may 
be lost to foreign countries. 


British Knitted Wool Cloth Samples 
Available. 


Samples of knitted heavy wool 
cloths have been received from Con- 
sul Samuel T. Lee, Nottingham, Eng- 
land. The manufacturers are find- 
ing sales of this cloth disappointing 
because of the high cost of the ma- 
terial. These samples will be made 
available upon application to the 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia 
district offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce or to 
the Textile Division, Washington. 


Chemnitz Knit Goods Industry 
Perplexed. 


Although the Chemnitz knit goods 
industry has sufficient orders to 
keep the mills operating many 
months, it is in a perplexing position 
for it doubts the ability of its cus- 
tomers to meet their commitments 
promptly, and the mills themselves 
cannot extend their credit further. 
The position of the knit glove in- 
dustry is not so favorable. Export 
sales are poor and domestic demand 
is at a low point. The hosiery busi- 
more satisfactory, and large 
British orders are said to be coming 
in as orders from the home market 
diminish. -Embroidered stockings 
and half hose are especially in de- 
mand. Knitted searfs in bright col- 
ors With stripes are popular, but old 
stocks of plain goods are said to be 
offered unsuccessfully. according to 
Trade Commissioner F. W. Allport, 
Berlin. 


hess 


Cotton Goods in Egyptian Bonded 
Warehouses. 


Stocks of goods in Egyptian bond- 
ed warehouses declined from 7,767 
bales and cases on March 31 to 7,611 
bales and cases on April 30, says 
Trade Commissioner Richard A. 
May, Alexandria, in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. On the 
latter date, the stocks comprised 3,- 
174 bales and 428 cases of Manches- 
ter goods, and 1,525 bales and 2,484 
cases of cloth from other countries. 
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Let lis Quote You- = 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST_ LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


s. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


Postal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


MOREHEAD JONES 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 


L- D. Phone 9991 


J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 
B. B. Jackson, Agent 


Cotton Merchants 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CoO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carotina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C- 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


Fee Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA 


60 


CONVERSE & COMPANY 
Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 
Established in New York 1872 


Selling Agents for the following Southern Mills: 


Caraleigh Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. Swe psonville, 

Neuse Mfg. O., Postex Cotton Mills. 
Neuse, N Post, Texas 

Peerless ‘otton Mills, ionzales Cotton Mills Co., 


Virginia Cotton Mills, 


Thomaston, Ga. Gonzales, Texas. 
Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, ireat Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Cuero, Texas Rockingham, N. C. 
Sand Springs Cotton Mill Corp., 
Sand Springs, Okla. 
Also for the 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


88 Worth Street New York City 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
61 Leonard Street New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


5? Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 

Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 

Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 


Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


Selling Agents for Cotton Mills 
10 and 12 Thomas St. New York 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Am ory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign: Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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New 


York.—Cotton goods markets 


continued quiet for the week, with 
buvers showing little interest in 
their requirements. There was prac- 


tically 
reneral 


and 
marke! 


no change in quotations 
conditions im the 
were about as they have 
lhe past several weeks 
Vost trade 
quiet business. 
ever. 


for 


of 
There was, 
an imteresting report of 
quantity of 40-inch sheeting, sold 
this week, for the last quarter of 
the year. For 4.70 yard, 9% net is 
ihe market; 11 net paid. for 
26x60, 4.00 yard; 10% net for 37 
8S squares, 4.00 vard: 14% net paid 
M-ineh, 2.85 vard; 10% nel 
the market for 40-inch, 3.75 vard: 12 
to one-quarter net for 40-inch, 3.60 
vara. 

Several large buyers for wholesale 
houses who have been in the mar- 
this week have stated that 
merchandise is cheap in relation to 


reports very 
how 


a good 


mech, 


“2 
t 


kets 


cost, and in most ¢ases il is cheaper 
than the prices at which they in- 
ventoried much of their stock. They 
are finding spot. lots. available af 
prices that are tempting, but many 
of these goods are not of a sort they 
to buy for advance delivery at 
this time. Some have stated. that 
they have not found the abundance 
of stocks they were counting on and 
to the extent that scarcity was com- 
ing of persistent curtail- 
ment of production they have great- 
er confidence in the limited supplies 
they have in hand. 

No new features 
tire fabrics. The 


Care 


as a Cause 


are reported in 
Rubber Associa- 


tion of Amenmea made available its 
latest figures on tire shipments, 


production and inventory. Cord tire 
inventories totalled 4,076,287 during 
April, increasing over the previous 
month by 232,523 and over April of 
“a year ago by 693.912. Production 
of eords during April was 2,285,336, 


compared with 2,244,652 In March 
and 2,086,617 in April, 1923. Produe- 
lion slightly exceeded shipments 


during the month, the total of ship- 
ments being 2,071,364. 

There tendency to put off 
anticipations of Cantons until the 
arrival of the new raw crop ship- 
ments, which are now selling 50e¢ a 
pound under spots. In the faet of 
a scarcity of the raws the price ten- 
deney for tinished goods is easier. 
Cantons hold their own very well, 
with nearly all mills making spots 
"Sloe and contracts 22e¢ minimum. 

Finished goods business generally 


is some 


TRADE 


BOSTON ,MASS. 


| WARP NG MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
: WARP DRAWING MACHINES 

| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


GREENVILLE, S.c. | 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


Resident buyers have been 
number of small orders in 


is quiet. 
getiing a 


the mal, hut largely for 
the fancy and specialty order. The 
Situation is pecullar. In some cen- 
ters. the restrictive pohey with re- 


has been carmed 
an extreme 


ovr ty) production, 


on to as great as has the 


close buying poley of the whole- 
salers. However, this is not general 


enough 

Business in all kinds of fine goods 
is quiet Kven the representatives 
of English houses report that trade 


is quiel with them right now. There 
is some inquiry for the 100s two-ply 
voiles for quick delivery—but the 
broadcloths and the sateens have 
not heen active There would he 
inferest in broadeloths, but at lower 
prices than the foreign mills .are 
now quoting 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 
Print cloths, 28-1n.. 64x64s 1% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Grav goods, 38%-in., 64x64s Wh 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10% 
Gray goods, 39-1n., 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, 3-vard 15 
Brown sheetimgs, 4-yard 12 
Brown sheetings. stand. 16 
Ticking, 8-ounee 
Denimes 24% 
Staple ginghams 1D 
Kid finished cambrics 9 ald 
Dress ginghams IStea?l 
Standard prints YY, 


Imports | Less Goods. 


There was a slight decrease of 
S8,889 in the amount of cotton piece 
goods imported during March of this 


year as compared with the same 
month of 1923. The quantity and 
value of such imports was 1,886 tons 
and 818,099 yards valued at $3,455,- 
661.—Consul Ernest L. Ives, Alexan- 
dria, Mav 6. 


Artificial Silk Factory at Strasbourg 


\n artificial silk plant is being 
established at Strasbourg. About 
three-fourths of its eapital of 15,- 
000,000 franes has already been sub- 
scribed. A new process will 
be used by which if is claimed a 
finer and stronger cloth can be pro- 
duced than by methods heretofore 
employed, according to @ report 
from Vice Consul Chester W. Davis, 
Strasbourg 


secrel 


MARK 


ILL .U.&.A. 


By 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
kets held firm last week, but showed 
little improvement as far as sales 
were concerned. The demand for 
insulating varns was somewhat bet- 
ler and they were active than 
varns wanted for purposes. \ 
considerable quantity of insulating 
varns were sold on a basis that is 
2? to 3 cents under prices quoted by 
mills. Reports here indicated that 
between 100.000 and 150.000 pounds 


hore 
other 


were sold on Thursday for delivery 
running into July and August, the 
counts being 20s. 30s and 40s two- 
ply tinged. 

Sellers of higher grade yarns 
were not willing to accept conces- 
sions and held prices firm through 
the week. There was a little more 
inquiry for yarns for delivery later 
in the year, but practically no sales 


resulted. 


In the case of the finer numbers, 
combed yarns are now quoted at 
their lowest prices since 1921. The 


coarser numbers, while showing no 
strength, are relatively in a better 
position, apparently, than numbers 
above 40s. In spite of the wide de- 
cline in these yarns since the first 
of this year, some of the loeal dis- 
tributors say they would like fo be 
able to find some business at the 
present prices quoted. 

The situation in carded yarns is 
unchanged, as compared with that 
which prevailed when the week be- 
gan. There have been no further 
price reductions. Demand is about 
aS sluggish as heretofore. Dealers 
expect this to continue, but a differ- 
ence of opinion as to how long is 
beginning to be noticeable. A few 
hold the opinion that, having begun 
nearly three months earlier than the 


usual time when a summer lull 
could be expected, the market 
should begin to recover about that 
much sooner, or well before. the 
summer is over. Consumers’ stocks 
of yarns are regarded as light by 
these observers, and the belief is 


held that even a moderate increase 
in volume of buying, if the orders 
placed eall for delivery a month or 


two ahead, will cause yarn rates to 


rally. 

Two- Chain Warps. 
<-ply 8s 42 2-ply 24s 48 a 
10s 43 aid Z-ply 26s 49 a 
12s to 14s_.43%a44% 2-ply 30s 50 
2-ply 16s 44%a45 Z2-ply 40s 59 
2-ply 20s 45%a46 2-ply 50s 68 a 

Two-Ply Skeins. 

SS 41 a {0s 57 
108 to 12s 2 a43 ex 62 
l4s 0s 68 a 
16s 44 a 60s 76 a 
208 45 a Tinged Carpet 
<48 47 Sand 4-ply 36 a36é\% 
48 White Carpet 
308 50 Sand 4-ply 40 ad! 
368s 56 a 

Part Waste hes Yarn. 

6.8 l-ply..35 a 12s, 2-ply_.40- 

8s 2,3 and 20s, 2-ply_.44 a 

t-ply ea 26s, 


48 a 


10, sl-ply and 20s, 2-ply_.49%a50 
2-ply 
Single Chain Warps. 
12a i4 a 268 a 
iis ‘5 a 10s 160 
Single Skeins. 
fs to 8e 208 
10 24s ye i 
1% a 26s is 
44 
Frame Cones. 
Ss 41 a 22s ea dh 
lOs 24s 46 
2s 42 26s 47 
14s $2 245 28s 48 a 
18s i 50s tying in 4% 14% 
20s 10s oS 
Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
piv 16s H0 2-piy’ 50s 
Z-ply 20s 63 Z2-ply 60s 
2-ply 30s bh i 2-piy: 70s 
36s a Z-ply 80s 
piy 40s 70. 
Combed Peeler Cones. 
ol 6; 165 
los 53 54 368 
(is {0s 10 av? 
4s 1561 60s ak5 
70s 90 «a5 
AOS SOs 1 OOal OF 
Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply 52 a 368, Z2-piy._.62 a 
228, 2-ply_.93 a 40s piy__61 
24s, 2-plyv @ 45s, 2-ply__71 a 
50s 2-ply 7 2-pily_.75 a 
Carded 
44 a 228 0 a 
45 a 26s 
l4s 46 a SS 4 
rh 


Little Change in English Situation. 


The 
cotton 


Lancashire 
American 
recently, 


section of the 

industry spinning 
cotton reports little change 
aecording to a cable from Edward 
T. Piekard, chief of the Textile Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Since Kaster 
there has been a marked dullness. 
The 26%=-hour production is gener- 
ally sufficient to supply the demand, 
but a shortage is becoming apparent 
in some lines of goods while stocks 
are accumulating in others. Aboul 
l) per cent less American cotton has 


been delivered to British spinners 
thus far this year than during the 
corresponding period of 1923. This 


deficiency has been made up by the 
substitution of other growths. The 
section spinning Egyptian cotton is 


generally speaking, working nearly 
full time on profitable margins. 
Some good orders for sewing thread 
and cotton yarns were placed this 
week. Concern is expressed in Man- 
chester over the prospect of a 20 
per cent reduction in the area de- 


voted to Sakellaridis cotton in Egypt 
this year. The Indian demand for 
cotton cloth is not satisfactory to 
the British manutacturers. The 
Chinese are not in the market ex- 
cept for special lines, such as bro- 
cades, whicli form a relatively small 
portion of their imports, and have 
no great significance. 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 


61 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogaso Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is @ distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. Pres. Phil S. Steel, 


2nd V -Pres. 
' Secre tary 


Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsbur 
D. A. Rudisill, 


M auney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longér, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 
Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, s 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 
Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


jlease 
eins, 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. & 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE | 
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WARNING: 


It has come to our attention that 
Mr. D. R. Harriman, Jr., repre- 
sents himself as being in our em- 
ploy and has been using our 
name to pass his personal checks, 
which have been returned as 
worthless. Please be advised that 
Mr. D. R. Harriman, Jr., is in no 
way connected with this company 
and we are issuing this warning 
for the protection of the trade. 


W. F. Fanecourt & Co., Ine. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale 

4 408-spindle Lowell Fly Frames, 
8x4". 

1 108-spindle 
Frames, 8x4”. 

3 68-spindle Lowell Slubbers, 11x 
9%”. 

200 36” Model E Draper Looms. 

2 72-spindle Providence Interme- 
diates, 9x4%”",. 

2 160-spindle Providence Speed- 
Crs, 7x3%". 


Saco-Pettee Fly 


Palmetto Textile Machinery Co. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Wanted 


Well equipped Southern Mill on 
io engage 
services of high-grade Superin- 
tendent. Reasonable salary; good 
opportunity. Furnish full partic- 
ulars and references with first 
letter. Don't apply unless you 
are able to prove your qualifica- 
tions by past experience. Address 
Bulletin. 


coarse goods desires 


Care 


Improved Dobby Chain 


2 en ae 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


Industrials Financed, Refinanced, Reorganized 
Additional working capital procured 
All correspondence absolutely confidential 


HIRAM H. POWERS & COMPANY, INC. 
15 State Street, Boston 


Superintendent & Manager Wanted 


A small town contemplates the establishment of a mill with 80 


jacquard looms 72 to 96 inches wide. 
and crinkled quilts from yarns which they will buy. 
buildings and equipment will be paid for in full. 


They will manufacture damask 
All machinery, 
A man experienced 


in weaving such goods and who can take and pay for $5,000 of stock 


is desired as manager and superintendent. 


Do not write unless ex- 


perienced on these goods and able to pay cash for stock. 


Address “Specialty Mill,” care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Thursday, June 19, 1924. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 


804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


FURNACE LININGS! 


Now is the time to overhaul your furnace linings 
and rebuild your arches with the use of 


BETSON’S PLASTIC FIRE BRICK 
Lasts longer— 
Easier to apply— 
Costs less 
Utilize your spare labor now 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 


iriffin, Ga. 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Charlotte, N. €. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes 


} 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President |= AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Richmond, Va. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


om 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 
222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


| Want Department 

| 
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MPLOYMEN T 
E BUREAU 

The fee for joining our employment 
pureau for three months is $2.00, which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 

small advertisement for one month. 
If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 


joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern textile industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
take place as overseer, carding spin- 
ning or weaving, prefer weaving. Now 
employed in good North Carolina mill, 
but wish to change for better place. 
Best of references. No. 4135 


WANT position as overseer 
good sized room. Prefer Georgia or 
Alabama. WBighteen years as overseer 
in good mills. Now overseer in large 
milli but have good reasons for wishing 
to change Age 48, have family have 
ood textile education and can run the 
ob. No. 4136 

OVERSEER carding, now employed, 
wishes to make change. My experi- 
ence and training fit me to handle large 
job in good mill Good manager of 
help, first-class references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4137. 


carding in 


WANT position as superintendent yarn 
mill of 10,000 to 15,000 spindles. Age 
46, married, long practical experience, 
12 years as superintendent. Now em- 
ployed but have good reasons for mak- 
ing change References. No. 4138 


WANT position as slasher 
ond hand in spinning. 
for either place. Best 
No. 4139 


WANT position as roller coverer. Am 
expert in roller covering and can dem- 
onstrate my ability in short time. Now 
einployed in good mill. Want to cor- 
respond with mill needing man of un- 
usual ability. Neo. 4140. 


tender or sec- 
Well qualified 
of references. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Long experience in handling a com- 
bination of both rooms an can get 
excellent results. Good references. oO. 


WANT position as electrician with good 
mill or some other manufacturing plant 
Have had 15 years’ experience. Can 
furnish excellent references. No. 4149. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder or spin- 
ner. Practical man of long experience 
as both superintendent and overseer. 
Best of references. No. 4150. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or master mechanic and elec- 
tricilan. Employed at present but have 
good reasons for making a change. Can 
come on ten days’ notice. First-class 
references. No. 4151. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Am 44 years old and have 
had 20 years’ experience as overseer 
and assistant superintendent. Can fur- 
nish best of references. No 4152. 


WANT position as overseer plain weav- 
ing or overseer cloth room. Have had 
more than 25 years’ experience on prac. 
tically all kinds of goods. Am qualified 
to handle either position. Age 6, have 

family. Best of references. o. 4153. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had long experience in the spin- 


ning room and have taken a course 
wa the I. C. 8. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
department. Age 32, eight years’ experi- 
ence as slasher and beamer. Good ref- 
erences. No. 4154. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience on wide variety of fab- 
rics and am capable man in every re- 
spect. Good references from past and 
present employers. No. 4156. 


WANT position as superintendent of tire 
yarn or fabric plant, or fine combed 
arn mill. Now located in Hast. but 

ve had 6 years’ experience in South. 
Long term of services superintendent 
and overseer and am reliable man who 
can get excellent results. Excellent 
references. No. 4 
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WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Long experience on lawns and sheet- 
ings and can guarantee satisfaction. 
Good references. No. 4158 


WANT position as overseer of small card 
room or second hand in large room. 
Am also excellent card inder Long 
ge i in good mill. A-1 references. 

4159. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had 18 years as such and am now em- 
ployed in my 19th year. Can handle 
yarn or cloth mill and am high class, 
practical man. No. 4160 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Past experience and 
training fits me to handle job in effi- 
oe manner. Good references. No. 
4 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
overseer weaving. Long experience in 
good mills in both departments. Relia- 
ble, steady man of good habits. Ex- 
cellent references. No 4162. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed. Experienced in both 
steam and electric plants and can han- 
die work in satisfactory manner. Good 
references. No. 4163. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
experienced for many years on both 
carded and fine combed yarns. Would 
like to correspond with mill needing 
high-class man. Excellent references. 
No. 4164. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on many different fabrics 
oe am competent and reliable. No. 


WANT position as superintendent. Fitted 
by training and experience to handle 
large mill in satisfactory manner 
references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent; yarn 
mill preferred. Now superintendent of 
good yarn mill and have held job for 
over two years. Giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Thoroughly understand carding 
and spinning. 15 years as superintend- 
ent and overseer. Good references. No. 


4167. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
cloth mill. Long experience and can 


give references from many mill execu- 
tives to show excellent record of past 
service. No. 4168. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cloth mill. Now employed as 
night superintendent but wish day job. 
References to show ability character 
and past record. No. 4169. 


WANT powson as superintendent or 

will take overseer’s place in any de- 
partment. Thoroughly qualified to han- 
dle any room in the mill. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4170. 


WANT position as’ superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Will go anywhere. 
Prefer yarn mill of 5,000 to 30,000 spin- 
dies. Can come at once’ Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4176. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Ten years’ experience in carding, spin- 
ning and winding. Now employed, but 
will change on short notice. Age 37, 
with family. References from present 
and past employers. No. 4172. 


WANT position as superintendent Prac. 
tical man, good pusher, can get quality 
production on all classes of yarns. Good 
references. No. 4173. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Practical man of long experience on 
racticall all arn counts made in 
outh. ood references. No. 4174. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 20 years’ experience in spin- 
ning, spooling and warping in some of 
best mills in South, and West, both 
white and colored work. Age 36, mar- 
ried, sober now employed as overseer. 
Good references. No. 4175. 


WANT position as 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent in medium size 
mill Would consider weave room in 
large mill. Best of references. No 4179. 


WANT position as spinner. Age 48. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4180. 


WANT position as superintendent of fin- 
ishing in yarn plant. Long experience 
in large Eastern mill and have excellent 
ye 9g of service. Fine references. No. 
4181. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
box comber. Am specialist in combed 
yarn work and have had a long term of 
satisfactory service. Excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4182. 


WANT position as shipping clerk. Four 
years’ experience and can handle big 
job Now employed as shipping clerk. 
Gilt-edged references. No. 4183. 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 
Now employed as such, but wish a 
larger place. Experienced, practical and 
reliable man. No. 4184. 


WANT position as overseer a 
partment, white or colored goods. ave 
had 16 years’ experience in cloth room, 
12 years as overseer on white and col- 
ored goods, wet and dry finish. Best 
of reforences. No. 4185. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 12 years’ experience as over- 
seer and can furnish best of references. 
No. 4186. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Can handle either plain or fancy werk 
both colored and white Now employed. 
First-class references. No. 4187. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er, spinner or carder and spinner. Have 
acceptably filled overseer’s position for 
long term of years. Best of references. 
No. 4188 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Experienced and skilled me- 
chanic of long experience. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 12 
years as overseer and 5 years as over- 
hauler in spinning and twisting. Good 


references. Address No. 4190. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer weaving or designer. Have 


specialized in fancy weaving and de- 
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WANT sition as overseer weaving on 
any kind of plain work; 12 years ‘as 
overseer and have always been able to 
get the goods. Now employed but have 


good reasons for changing. Good ref- 
erences. No. 420 
WANT position as spinner. Have held 


present job for over 6 years and made 
good record. Can get quality produc- 
tion at right price. Good references 
No. 4203. 


WANT position as carder or carder and 
spinner. Am hustler for production and 
uality and know how to keep costs 
own. No. 4204. 


WA N T position 


as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Have had 12 years’ experi- 
ence. Have finished course in grading 
and stapling cottoh. Know mill busi- 
ness thoroughly. Best of references as 
to character and ability. No. 4206. 


WANT position as carder in small mill or 
second hand in large mill. At present 
employed by good mill but desire to 
change. Good references as to charac- 
ter and ability. No. 4207 


WANT position as carder. Thoroughly 
understand the carding process and 
have long term of experience in good 
mill. Best of references. No. 4208. 

WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced and reliable man who can 
get results. Experience _— in some 
of the best mills in the Carolinas. Ex- 
cellent references. No. 4209. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
competent executive and good manager 
of help, experienced in all departments 
of mill and man of good character and 
habits. Best of references. No. 4210. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized yarn mill or assistant su- 
perintendent in large mill Prefer mill 
in Georgia, Alabama or Missippi. Long 
experience as overseer spinning. Have 
held present place as assistant super- 
4ntendent for many years, making 4s to 
40s single and ply cones, tubes, skeins 
and warps. References. No. 4111. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Am 4) 
years old, have had 20 years’ experi- 


ence as overseer and superintendent of 
mills in Georgia. Can ve good refer- 
ences as to character and ability and 


can come at once. Good manager of 
No. 4113. 


help. 


M ASTER mechanic and chief engireer of 


signing and can show samples that extraordinary ability will consider 
have proved business getting. Long proposition by March first. Fine ma- 
record of satisfactory service in fine chinist and mechanical engineer. Cor: 
weaving plants. Go references. No respondence strictly confidential. No 
4192. 4114. 
WANT position as superintendent of wANT position as superintendent of 


small yarn mill or carder and spinner 
in larger mill. Have had 20 years as 
overseer. Good references. No. 4191. 


WANT position as 
carder and spinner. 
want better 
No. 4193. 


superintendent or 
Now employed but 
ob. First-class references. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre_ 
fer weaving mill. Practical man of long 
experience on great variety of fabrics. 
Good references No. 4194. 


WANT position as overseer carding anv- 
where in South. Long experience and 
also graduate of I. S Good refer- 
ences. No. 4197 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting or winding at not less than $40 
weekly. Have had 25 years in the mill. 
10 years as overseer, have run present 
oe 3 years. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. My 
experience has been as overseer in a 
number of a weave rooms and many 
kinds of goods. Excellent references. 


No. 4196. 
WANT position as overseer of small 
weave room on plain goods. Am hus- 


tler for quality production and good 
eo of help. Good references. No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent. Now employed. Manv 
years as both superintendent and over- 


superintendent or seer and am competent worker. Good 
would take overseer of carding and references. No. 4199. 
spinning. Many years’ experience as 
superintendent and overseer and am WANT position as carder. Have had 7 
well qualified in every respect. Best years as overseer and can give first- 
of references. No. 4171. class references. No 4200. 
SUPERINTENDENT or carder and spin- WANT position as superintendent of 


ner desires position. Would take place 
as night superintendeat in large mill. 
Prefer mill on plain work. Satisfactory 


yarn or weave mill, or overseer weav- 
ing. Long experience in carding, spin- 
ning and weaving and winding and can 


references. No. 4177 give good references. No. 4201. 
WANT peeeeen as superintendent of mill WANT position as superintendent of 
or plain weaving or hosiery yarn. yarn mill. Prefer plant on tire fabrics. 
now $2 years of age and can give good Experienced man of good habits and 
references. Now employed as superin- character and can ve good refer- 
tendent. No. 4178. 302 


ences. No. 4 


varn mill. or would accept place as 
earder and spinner. Practical man of 
long experience who can get results and 
who can successfully manage help. Ref- 
erences. No. 4423. 


WANT position as overseer carding 
Qualied by experience and training to 
handle card room in thoroughly practi- 
cal and up-to-date manner. Good ref- 
erences. No. 4224. 


WANT rposition as superintendent o 
overseer large weve room. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent but would like 
better job. Have long record of suc- 
cessful service and references to show 
it. No. 4226. 


WANT position as overseer weave room 
or cloth room. Now employed, but 
wish larger job. Experienced on many 
lines of goods, competent and reliable. 
References to show character and abil- 
its No. 4226. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent Age 25. graduate of well-known 
textile school, three years’ experience 
in all departments of mill, two years as 
manager of testing laboratory in larg- 
mill Excellent reference. No. 4227. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. My 
experience covers a long term of years 
in a number of first-class mills, making 
a wide variety of goods. Excellent ref- 
erences. No. 4228. 


WANT position as carder and spinner, 
either or both. Age 35, have family 
experienced man who can give as ref- 
erence some of the best mills in the 
South. No. 4231. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving or 
superintendent of plain weaving mill 
Long experience as both superintendent 
and overseer and can get excellent re- 
sults, o. 4333. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Nov 
employed as night carder, but wish da, 
job. Have had 20 years’ experience 
carding, spinning, spooli and warp 
ing, both white and colored work @ 
furnish good references. No. 4234 


4 

4148. — 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shope. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
BALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, 
BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
SsANKS— 
American Trust Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 


inc. 


Draper Corporation. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMING COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Beilt Co 


BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BELTING— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

|. B. & Sons. 


BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
tdward nw. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
|. B. Williams & Sons. 


SELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
t-dwa.d HR. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
BENCH DRAWER’,., 
Lupton’s, David, ons Co. 
BENCH LEGS, .*»e&SSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic tons Co. 
BICARBONATE Or 8SODA— 


Co. 


STEEL— 


Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Mfg. Co. 

Ai noid, Hotiman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bo ne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

i. B. Ford Co. 


Klipstein & Co., A. 

National An.'tine & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassliacher Chem. Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Fo ne Lemoine 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins 
BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOXES— 

Witts Veneer Co. 
30X% SHOOKS— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


BRETTON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 


‘'UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
6B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CALENDER ROLLS— 
6B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY-— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B.S 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemica! Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 


CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 


CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 


COMBS— 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chatmers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 


CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS 
Witham Sellers & Co., Inc. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


COOLERS (AtR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
8B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders. Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H H. Wolfe & Co. 


~CVTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


Draper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. S. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Stafford Co, The. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Inc. 


Carolina Specialty Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Arabol Mfa. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


COUNTERS (Revolution, Hank, 
etc.)— 
The Root Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 


CRANES— 
Link-Belt Co. 


DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co 
DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Pure Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Toihurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F.. & Sons, Ine. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassliacher Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
WORKS— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA- 
CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Z=LECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. ° 
Link-Beit Co. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Altis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
See Architects and Mill 
ENGINEERS 
Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ren (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 

EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post tron Co. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 


Pick, 


Engineers 
(VENTILATING)— 


FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 

FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 
6. F Perkins & Son, Inc. 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FIRE INSURANCE— 
Fireman’s Mutual Insurance Co. 

FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemov 3 & Co., Inc. 

FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 

FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Go. 

FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works 


PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindle Co. 
Whitin Machine 
FLYERS— 
Works. 
outhern indle 
p & Fiyer Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Beit Co. 
GEARS— 
Dan Geary Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 

Roy, B. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Bali and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Ihc. 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L.. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
HOPPER.FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W.. & Co. 


KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Coiman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. S. Draper. 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Fdward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPPING— 

Fdward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

LOOMS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co., The. 

LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel 
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LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


LOOM HARNESS— 


Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Co. 
Garland 
Graton & shee Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee’ “fg. Co. 


LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

N. ¥. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
atlis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, tnc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Co. 


inc. 


inc. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

U. S. Oil Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 
ONE- PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 

The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Carolina Speciaity Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAINTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co.., 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 


inc. 


Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 

Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 


Roessier & Hassliacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Edward R. Co. 
Garland 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— . 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

William Sellers & 

Wood’s, T. B, Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 

Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 


PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PULLEYS, CAST !|RON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B., Sons Co 
PUMPS—(Boiler Feed aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
PRESSES— 
4american Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


RAILINGS (Iron)— 
Anchor Post Iron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 


RECEPTACLES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


RING TRAVELERS— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 
ROOF ING— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 


ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SADDLES— 
Dixon .Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
— «See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 
Nichols Mfg. Co 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co 
SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOOoDs)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 
Curran Barry. 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Witliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
SHEET METAL WORK— 
J. N. McCausland & Co 
SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davig, Sons Co 
SHUTTLES— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
SINGEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.,. Inc 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymser Co.. 
Bosson & Lane. 
A. E. Staley Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Hawley’s Laboratcries. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
United Chemical Products Cc 


inc. 


inc. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 2,000,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cocktey Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolle 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Ali machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work 


Also for prices and particulers write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


indian Orchard, Mass. 


nd-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig 
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HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 


Southern Office Greenville § - C. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST’ OF ADVERTISERS 


John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaques & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnotd, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SOF TENERS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 


SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Walter Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SOFTENERS (Oi!1)— 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & Hassliacher Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S&., Co. 
Jordan Mfg Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
See Bobbins. Spools, Shutties. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American Trust Co. 


STRIPPER CARDS— 
L.. S&S Watson Mfg. Co. 


SWITCH BOXES— 
‘Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIAL TIES— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEXTILE SODA— 

J. B. Ford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 


TESTING APPARATUS ee 
B. F. Perkins & Son, tn 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine orks. 
Witliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 


TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS. 
STEEL)— 
Lupton's, David, Sons Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link.Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


VENTILATING FANS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom orks. 
Draper Cor 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L. Sonneborn ons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— Parks-Cramer Co. 
antic yestu WINDOW GUARDS— 
Metz, H. A. : WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
if STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
WATER WHEELS— WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Cyclone Fence Co. 
WELL DRILLING— YARNS— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
othurst Machine Works. YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Universal Winding Co. YARN PRESSES— 
WInNDOWS— Economy Baler Co. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. H. L. Scott & Co. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 
— 


QUR SPINNING RINGS---pouste Fiance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Axx River Street, Greenville, 8. C. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKL&RINS REWOUND COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEA” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


INC. 


LOWELL 


Card Stripper 


Our Card Stripper is a combination brush and 
air Stripper, designed after careful experimenting 
to meet all requirements. 


The Brush is clothed with special wire designed 


for the purpose and protected to prevent damage 
to the fillet. 


The Condenser, Fan and Motor form a complete 
unit for each installation. The air strips the 
Brush, carries the waste to the Condenser, which 
, turn delivers to bin in clean, well opened con- 

ition. 


Labor is saved by having one man strip the Card 
better and quicker than two men in the old way. 
A small band is all that is required to be carried 
from Card to Card. 


Send for Catalog 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Branch Office, Greenville, S. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 


Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics: combining the latest European and American 

methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or llaked 


Specify 
*"UCP”’ on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading. Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unitep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office %7 Sgmmercial National Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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LIMITED. 


Manchester, England 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery for 


Opening, Preparing, Spinning S 


and Doubling. Cotton, Waste, 
Wool and Worsted Yarns, &c. Cf 


NEW PATENT CARDING ENGINE 


COMPRISING MANY IMPROVED MOTIONS, Ete. 
Sole Agent United States and Canada 


HERBERT HARRISON 


Room 867—49 Federal Street Boston (9), Mass. 


| Large storehouse in Boston, containing very large supply of parts for Hetherington machines. 
| Permanent staff of experienced fitters for all kinds of repairs and resetting work on Hetherington and other machines. 


CATALOGUES, INFORMATION AND ESTIMATES ON REQUEST 
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